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Wales.’ 

Notices to Correspon:tents. 


Hotes, 


THE TENNYSONS AND ARCHBISHOP TENISON. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. viii. 454, I find it stated by 
J. B. P. that there is in the Tennyson family ‘‘a 
‘tradition of long standing that it is descended from 
a collateral relative of Archbishop Tenison,” in 
spite of the difference in spelling the name. No 
doubt attempts would have been made to prove or 
disprove this statement, but for the deterrent fact 
to which W. C. B. drew attention (6 S. xi. 153), 
“that the name of Tennyson is and has been for 
centuries one of the commonest in Holderness.” 
The archbishop’s descent from the Yorkshire stock 
has hardly been suspected, so far as I am aware, 
especially after the statement in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ (first edition, p. 1375) that his family 
“so early as the reign of Edward I. was represented in 
“Oxfordshire in the persons of Henry, John and William 
Tvnesende, mentioned in the Hundred Rolls,” 

Could anything be less likely than that the name 
of Tenison should be a corruption of “ atte Towns- 
end”? On the same page we read that the Rev. 
John Tenison, the archbishop’s father, was son of 
Dr. Philip Tenison, Archdeacon of Norwich, who 
died 1660. If we turn to Blomefield’s ‘ History of 
Norfolk’ we find that Philip was eleven years 
younger than John, who is made his son. 
The Rev. John Tenison, B.D., died June 25, 
1671, et. seventy-two, M.I. Topcroft Church 


(x. 189). The Rev. Pnhilip Tenison, D.D., 
the archdeacon, died June 15, 1660, et. forty- 
eight, M.I. in Bawbergh Church, near Norwich, 
with —be it particularly noted —these arms, 
which Blomefield says were granted to him: 
Sable, a fess embattled and in chief three doves 
argent (ib. ii. 391). Philip was clearly John’s 
younger brother. 

The object of this note is to suggest a clue to 
the father of these two clerical brethren, and one 
could almost take it for granted that he too was a 
clergyman, bred at the same university, <. ¢., Cam- 
bridge. Since my reply (7™ S. xii. 252) I have 
looked into the pedigree and been aided by some 
notes of wills at York, for which I am indebted to 
my friend Dr. Sykes, F.S.A. This will is to the 
point :— 

“ Christopher Tennysone of Riell yeoman...... my father 
John Tennyson deceased...... my son Marmaduke...... my 
son John at Cumbridge...... my son Edward...... my wife 
Elizabeth...... my daughter Katharine...... my uncle 
Thornton of Hull. Dated March 1, 22 Eliz. (1579/80). 


I have mentioned the will of Christopher's 
father in my previous note, also John Thornton, 
the merchant of Hull, his uncle, who bought the 
manor of Ryall, with lands there and in “ Pawle” 
and other places, by fine, Easter T., 1566 (Dr. 
Collins’s ‘ York Fines,’ i. 319). 

In 1597 licence was granted to John Tennyson, 
B.D. of Downham, diocese of York, to marry Anne 
Haldenby, “gent.” (sic), of Gemling, in the 
parish of Foston (-on-the- Wolds), Yorksh, Archeol. 
Journal, vol. x. p. 35. I take this to be the son 
John at Cambridge, 1579-80, though proof is 
wanting. Anne was no doubt daughter of Philip 
Haldenby, seventh and youngest son of Robert 
Haldenby, Esq., of Haldenby, by Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Boynton, Esq., of Barmston, in Holder- 
ness. She is a legatee in the will of her uncle 
John Haldenby, of Patrington, gent., dated 
May 5, 1591. 

I shall be very much surprised if John and 
Anne are not the parents of John and Philip. 
Probably John obtained a benefice in the diocese 
of Ely. I could find nothing about him at Down- 
holme, near Richmond. 

The arms, with unimportant variations, Gules, 
a bend between three leopards’ heads jessant 
fleurs-de-lis, borne by the good archbishop and the 
lamented poet, are of most unsatisfactory origin, as 
a reference to Papworth’s laborious ‘ Ordinary of 
Arms’ (p. 930) will reveal at once. They are 
nothing more nor less than the arms of Dennys, 
an old West of England family, and illustrate the 
improper use of a dictionary of arms, which the 
heralds themselves were often guilty of in a most 
flagrant way. Tennyson may be Parson Evans's 
pronunciation of Dennison ; but in ancient heraldry 
there was a reason for everything, here nothing 
but a suggestio falsi. The arms of Cantelupe were 
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doubtless the foundation of all those in which the 
strange device of leopards’ heads jessant fleurs-de- 


lis occur. It would have been better if all the 
Tennysons had used the arms mentioned above as 
granted to Philip. 

The poet’s intermediate ancestors should probably 
be sought for at Keyingham, near Hedon. The 
register of the parish covers the period, commencing 
in 1604. A. 

Westminster. 


THE POETS IN A THUNDERSTORM, | 
(Concluded from 8 §, ii, 483.) | 
The progress of scientific discovery has the 
effect on the best minds, and eventually on the 
public generally, of correcting erroneous impres- 
sions, so as to guide men nearer and nearer until 
they reach the truth as it is in nature. No great 
discovery remains long without effecting this kind 
of beneficent reform, and it may be traced asa 
result of Franklin’s bold experiment which identi- 
fied lightning with electricity. For example, a 
thunderstorm as described by Byron would natur- 
ally be a very different affair from a thunderstorm 
described by Thomson. The change does not con- 
sist in the difference between knowledge and 
ignorance, but in the mode of treatment. The one 
is content to describe in picturesque language 
what he sees and hears; the other attempts to 
explain what is altogether beyond the range of the 
knowledge of his day. Byron did not profess to 
be a scientific poet, but he was sufficiently discreet 
to confine his muse within the limits of accurate 
description, The poet of the future will have to 
do more than this. Descriptive poetry has had 
its day—it is exhausted; so that future numbers 
will have to conform to the scientific spirit of the 
time, otherwise they will be lacking in the most 
essential feature of all good writing—namely, truth 
to nature. 

The change here indicated has been making 
progress during the whole of the present century. 
Formerly it was not expected that a poet should 
be acquainted with science, so that much surprise 


was expressed when Coleridge was seen attending 


storm is in a bad etyle of inflated poetry. He 
begins by supposing the thunder to be prepared 
in the torrid zone, and to be supplied to the 
temperate zone as it is wanted. 

Now thunders, wafting from the burning zone, 

Growl from afar, a deaf and hollow groan ! 
Portentous meteors blaze on the masts ; ethereal 
doom lurks behind impenetrable shade (whatever 
that may mean) ; but when the author personifies 
the storm his bathos is complete :— 
It seem'd, the wrathful angel of the wind ' 
Had all the horrors of the skies combin’d ; 
And here, to our ill-fated ship oppos'd 
At once the dreadful magazine disclos'd. 
And lo! tremendous o'er the deep he springs, 
Th’ inflaming sulphur flashing from his wings !° 
Hark! his strong voice the dismal silence breaks !' 
Mad chaos from the chains of death awakes ! 
Loud and more loud the rolling peals enlarge, 
And blue on deck their blazing sides discharge, 
And more to the same effect. 

With reference to ‘th’ inflaming sulphur” in 
the above passage, it must be remarked that a 
flash of lightning in the open causes the chief 
ingredients of the atmosphere to combine chemic- 
ally into a compound known as nitric acid, which, 
descending with the rain, combines with the 

otash or the soda of the soi!, and forms nitre ; 
bat when lightning enters an enclosed space it 
generates ozone, or some of the lower oxides of 
nitrogen, the odour of which is well known to 
the chemist, but popularly it is said to resemble 
the fumes of burning sulphur. 

In my young days I heard Braham, and more 
recently Sims Reeves, sing the popular ballad, 
‘The Bay of Biscay, O!’ The words, by Andrew 
Cherry, were apparently suggested by Falconer’s 
poem, as in the line— 

The skies asunder torn, a deluge pour— 
and one or two other corresponding passages. 
In the ballad the tyranny of rhyme seems to 
have compelled the author to some irregularity 
in his tenses, the first four lines reading thus :— 

Loud roared the dreadful thunder, 

The rain a deluge showers ; 
The clouds were rent asunder 


Davy’s lectures at the Royal Institution. When 


asked what business he had there, he replied, “To | It must be admitted that “showers” is rather a 


lay in a new stock of ideas !" 


The first poem, so far as I know, that appeared | that the lightning seems to act as a force external 
after Franklin’s discovery, and described a than- 
derstorm, was one by W. Falconer, published in | of it. But, apart from these objections, the ballad 
1762, entitled ‘‘ The Shipwreck, a Poem in Three 
The ship was a merchant- 
man, the Britannia, bound from Alexandria to 
Venice, but, being overtaken by a storm, she was 
driven out of her course, and wrecked on the 


Cantos, by a Sailor.” 


coast of Greece, near Cape Colonne. 


The writer seems to have had some knowledge 
of electricity, judging from his reference to the 
** electric wire,” but his account of the thunder- 


By lightning’s vivid powers. 


| mild word fora ‘‘deluge.” It may also be objected 


to the cloud, instead of being an integral portion 


is effective in its movement, and the more so 
when rendered by a good voice. 

In bringing these examples to a close, it may 
be remarked that a good modern poet, while in- 
dulging in the highest flights, will not offend 
against scientific accuracy. Thus, when Shelley 
was among the Euganian hills he heard how 

the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet. 
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So also Wordsworth, in addressing the clouds, ex- 
claims, in a noble apostrophe— 
O ye lightnings, 
Ye are their perilous offspring. 
And again :— 
Utter your devotion with thund’rous voices. *’ 

And in his homely poem of ‘The Waggoner’ he 
is still true to nature. Benjamin and bis team 
are overtaken by a storm at night among the 
mountains. It is so dark that he and his horses 
are perplexed :— 

Astounded in the tain gap, 

With thunder peals, clap after clap,’ 

Close treading on the silent flashes— 

And somewhere as he thinks by crashes 

Among the rocks; with weight of rain 

And sullen motions long and slow 

That to a dreary distance go, 

Till breaking in upon the dying strain 

A rending o'er his head begins the fray again.‘ 

Lastly, Byron, in the third canto of ‘Childe 
Harold,’ describes a thunderstorm in Switzerland, 
which occurred at midnight on June 13, 1816. 
He notices the awful stillness which precedes it :— 

All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 

But breathless, 
until 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

The description is too long to quote, and, indeed, 
too well known; but Sir Walter Scott’s criticism 
on it may not be so well known. He says :— 

“This is one of the most beautiful passages of the 
poem. The ‘fierce and far delight’ of a thunderstorm 
is here described in verse almost as vivid as its light- 
nings. The live thunder ‘leaping among the rattling 
crags,’ the voice of mountains, as if shouting to each 
other—the plashing of the big rain—the gleaming of 
the wide lake, lighted like a phosphoric sea—present a 
picture of sublime terror, yet of enjoyment, often at- 
tempted, but never so well, certainly never better, 
brought out in poetry.” 

In conclusion, I would express an opinion that 
if any other grand natural phenomenon were ex- 
amined by the light of its poetical expression, the 
best poetry would conform to the best science. 
When the poet Campbell, addressing the rainbow, 


I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art, 
did he suppose that a knowledge of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s account of that beautiful phenomenon 
would cool his poetic zeal? Apparently he did, 
for he goes on to say :— 
When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchentment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws. 
Nevertheless, a little science would have saved 
him from the absurdity of seeing the rainbow 


Mirror'd in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 

The works of Tennyson and Browning bear 
testimony to the assiduity with which these two 
great poets cultivated a varied knowledge ; and, 
to go further back, we are reminded of the answer 
given by Petrarch to one who asked him what 
he ought to know in order to become a poet. 
The reply was, ‘‘ Everything !” and he might have 
cited his own example in learning all that he 
could, as well as that of the great author of the 
‘ Divine Comedy,’ who embodied in his works liter- 
ally all the intellectual knowledge of bis time. 

C. Tomurnson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N, 


Tom Lrccr.—In the preface of Mr. G. A. 
Sala’s gossipy ‘ Twice Round the Clock’ the follow- 
ing passage honestly explains how the title of his 
book came to that versatile author’s fancy :— 


“Tt would be a sorry piece of vanity on my part to 
imagine that the conception of the history of a day and 
night in London is original. I will tell you how I came 
to think of the echeme of ‘Twice Round the Clock.’ 
Four years ego (1855), in Paris, my then master in 
literature, Mr. Charles Dickens, lent me a little thin 
octavo volume, which, I believe, had been presented to 
him by another master of the craft, Mr, Thackeray, 
entitled—but I will transcribe the title-page in full : ‘ Low 
Life; or, one half the world knows not how the other 
half live. Being a critical account of what is Transacted 
by People of almost all Religions, Nations, Circumstances, 
and Sizes of Understanding, in the Twenty-Four Hours, 
between Saturday Night and Monday Morning. Ina 
true Description of a Sunday, as it is usually spent 
within the Bills of Mortality, calculated for the twenty- 
first of June. With an address to the ingenious and 
ingenuous Mr. Hogarth, “ Let Fancy guess the rest.”— 
Buckingham.’ The date of publication is not given ; but 
internal evidence proves the onuscule to have been 
written during the latter part of the reign of George the 
Second; and in the copy I now possess, and which I 
bought at a ‘rarity’ price, at a sale where it was 
ignorantly labelled among the facetia—it is the saddest 
book, perhaps, that ever was written—in my copy, which 
is bound up among some rascally pamphlets, there is 
written on the fly-leaf the date 1759. Just one hundred 
years ago, you see, The work is anonymous; but in a 
manuscript table of contents to the collection of 
miscellanies of which it forms part, I find written ‘ By 
Tom Legge.’ The epigraph says that it ‘is printed for 
the author, and is to be sold by T. Legg, at the Parrot, 
Green Arbour Court, in the Little Old Bailey.’ Was the 
authorship mere guess-work on the part of the owner of 
the book, or was ‘ Tom Legge’ really the writer of ‘ Low 
Life,’ and, if so, who was ‘Tom Legge’? Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, or « contributor to Votes and Queries, may 
be able to inform us.” 


What I want to know is, whether any con- 
tributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ has ever answered the double 
query ; and, if not, can any one do so now? I 
rather fancy that if the veteran G. A. S. was 
unable to solve the mystery, that must be a Thoms 
secundus who could succeed where he failed. 
However, the solution is worth attempting, and 
may possibly now be compassed by some such 
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Thoms secundus in‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Sala hints at 
the authorship of the little volume thus :— 

“There are passages in it irresistibly reminding one of 
Goldsmith ; but the offensive and gratuitous coarseness 
in the next page destroys that theory. Our Oliver was 
pure. But for the dedicatory epistle to the great painter 
»refixed, and which is merely ascreed of fulsome flattery, 
i could take an affidavit that ‘ Low Life’ was written by 
William Hogarth. And why not,granting even the fulsome 
dedicetion! Hogarth could have more easily written this 
calendar of Town Life than the ‘ Analysis of Beauty’; 
and the sturdy grandiloquent little painter was vain 
enough to have employed some hack to write the prefa- 
tory epistle, if, in a work of satire, he had chosen to 
assume the anonymous, Perhaps, after all, the book was 
written by some clever, observant, deboshed man out of 
Grub Street, who had been wallowing in the weary 
London trough for years, and had eliminated at last some 
pearls which the other swine were too piggish to dis- 
cern.” 

G. A. S. concludes his racy preface with the 
observation that 
“if in the year 1959, some historian of the state of 
manners in England during the reign of Queen Victoria, 
points an allusion in a foot-note by a reference to an old 
book called ‘Twice Round the Clock,’...... that reference 
will be quite enough of reward for your friend. Mac- 
aulay quotes broadsides and Grub Street ballads, Carlyle 
does not disdain to put the obscurest of North German 
pamphieteers into the witness-box ; albeit he often dis- 
misses him with a cuff and a kick, At all events, we 
may be quoted some of these days, dear Gus, even if we 
are kicked into the bargain.” 

Should this note come under the eyes of the 
genial G. A. S. he will see he has been referred 
to and quoted before 1959, and—noi “ kicked.” 

J. B.S. 


Garnett: Hawrrey. (See 8 S, ii. 414,)— 
The statement appearing in the Admission Register 
of St. Paul’s School, that John Garnett (admitted 
June 24, 1763, aged nine) was the son of 
a cook in Fetter Lane, London, clearly stands in 
need of correction in respect of the said scholar’s 
parentage and age (Gardiner’s ‘ Admission Regis- 
ters of St. Paul’s School,’ 1884, p. 128). It may 
be noted that the father of John Garnett, admitted 
sizar of Trinity College, Cambridge, January 28, 
1775, @t. 24, B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, D.D. 1810, 
Dean of Exeter from 1810 to the date of his death 
in 1813, was John Garnett, D.D. (1709-1782), 
Bishop of Clogher, of whom a brief account is fur- 
nished in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxi. p. 5. 

The Rev. John Hawtrey was the son of the 
Rev. Charles Hawtrey (died 1770), of King’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1710, M.A, 1714, 
instituted to the rectory of Wootton Courtney, 
Somerset, February 26, 1729, Rector of Dunton, 
Essex, Chaplain to Dr. Weston, Bishop of Exeter, 
Rector of Heavitree, Devon, and sub-Dean of 
Exeter, by a daughter of Richard Sleech, D.D., 
Fellow and Assistant Master of Eton College, and 
Rector of Hitcham, Bucks. 

Dayiet 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


or THE Dovste F as an Initiat, (See 
8 S. ii. 456.)—This subject having been mooted 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ I am glad to have an opportunity of 
saying a few words, as the genesis of the initial 
was not mentioned in my ‘ History of the Alpha- 
bet,’ nor, so far as I am aware, has it been ex- 
plained in any palsographical work. It is not 
correct to say, as at the above reference, that 
“the capital /’ is a combination of two small /’s, 
the curl in the middle being the remnant of the 
second 7.” Our capital F is, like our other 
capitals, a return to the Roman lapidary form, 
which was used in MSS. written in what are 
technically called ‘‘square capitals.” At the same 
time, it is perfectly true that in the ‘‘ set Chancery 
hand” of the fourteenth century a capital F takes 
the form ff, which appears to consist of two small 
f’s; but if we trace this form backwards for some 
two hundred years, it will be found that what 
appears to be the second small f is in reality 
merely a prolongation of the vertical tick at the 
extremity of the upper horizontal bar of the 
capital F, In the twelfth century a fashion arose 
of prolonging this tick downwards till it became 
as long, or nearly as long, as the vertical stem of 
F, thus giving a form somewhat resembling a 
capital H with a cross-bar at the top. It is this 
elongated tick which has been mistaken for a 
second f. People who spell their names with ff 
are merely using an obsolete law hand. Mr. 
Jones might just as reasonably spell his name 
Tones. From the “set Chancery” hand came the 
later “ court hands,” in some of which, as well as 
in some copy-book hands, there is ‘a cur! in the 
middle of F,” which may be considered as the 
survival of a fragment of the downward tick at the 
end of the upper bar of F, which got attached to 
the end of the middle bar; but, as our printing 
types have not descended from the law hands, the 
tick at the end of the middle bar of our capital F 
is, in fact, the tick of the Roman “ square capital.” 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


Fawkes, Guy!”—As we are informed 
by the press that the old-fashioned celebration of 
the 5th of November is flickering out, even in 
old-fashioned Lewes, which was foremost in its 
anti-Papal enthusiasm, it would seem desirable to 
place on record, for the benefit of future Brands 
and Hones, any ditties sung by the grimy cele- 
brants of the doom of the miserable Guido, That 
there were many such versicles chanted hoarsely 
round the land is certain ; and now seems the time, 
if, indeed, it be not too late, to rescue these staves 
from the oblivion of, — 

Il rauco suono del Tartarea tromba. 
James Hoorer. 
Norwich. 


Jarypyck.—A diligent search through the 


indices to ‘N. & Q.’ fails to discover any reference 
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to the name of Jarndyce. It is currently believed 
that Charles Dickens took his idea of ‘ Bleak 
House’ from a deserted mansion at Acton, in 
Suffolk, the former residence of an eccentric miser 
named Jennens, who died intestate in 1798, when 
his vast estate ‘‘fell into Chancery,” and has 
originated several law suits. 

This gentleman, William Jennens, however, did 
make an inadequate testament, constituting his 
wife (who, however, predeceased him) life tenant of 
all his estates ; but he appointed no executors, no 
reversionary heir to his wife’s life interest, nor did 
he dispose of one farthing of his vast personalty. 
This virtual intestacy was solved by two of his 
oldest surviving relatives, called ‘‘ cousins german 
once removed,” and next of kin, who administered ; 
he had no child, nephew, niece, brother, sister, 
uncle, or aunt surviving, having, at the great age 
of ninety-seven, outlived all immediate relatives. 

His property was thus divided or appropriated 
strictly according to statute ; the heir-at-law was 
found to be the first Earl Howe, great-great-grand- 
son of Charles Jennens, of Gopsal, eldest uncle of 
the deceased, who thus took the real estate. The 
personalty was divided among the descendants of 
Lady Fisher and Mrs. Hanmer, two aunts of the 
deceased. It is said that this cause, last disposed 
of on March 5, 1878, is about to be revived ; 
hence this note. A. Hatt. 


TRaNSLATORS=CosBBLERS. —Some years ago, 
“translator ” was a cant name for one who “ trans- 
lated” two or more old shoes into one new. In 
this connexion it is curious to find ‘ Mercurius 
Pragmaticus’ (No. 27, March 14-21, 1647/8) 
saying :— 

“ These [the General Assembly] are the vile Cobblers 
of Controversy, the Gull a-la-mode Reformers, or Trans- 
lators of Antiquity, that have pull’d the Church all to 
peeces, and know not how to patch it up againe.” 

H. S. 


; “ Jounnigs,”—This word was used in a figura- 
tive sense seventy years ago, even as now it is; 
though now the fashionable sense is other. Writing 
one of those last letters from Missolonghi, on 
Feb. 23, 1824, Byron tells Murray they had bad 
a smart shock of earthquake, which had caused 
rather a stampede. ‘‘If,” he adds, “ you had but 
seen the English Johnnies, who had never been 
out of a cockney workshop before......!” 

W. F. Watcer. 


Etection or Mayor at Wrcomsr.— 
An ancient Wycombe custom was revived after 
the election of mayor this year. Nearly all the 
members of the municipal body proceeded to the 
weights and measures office, in Paul’s Row, and 
were severally weighed with all formalities by the 
yaspector, Superintendent Sparling. Thus far 
from a local paper of the month of November, 1892, 


Mr. Parker’s ‘ History of Wycombe’ that this 
weighing business was continued up to the passing 
of the Municipal Corporations Act :— 

“ After partaking of luncheon, the Mayor and Council! 
attended at the Bar Iron Warehouse in White Hart 
Street, when each member of the Council was weighed, 
and his weight was duly recorded. Such was the order 
of proceedings, during the past generations, but how far 
back the practice thus described originated it would be 
difficult to determine ; however we may assume that it 
was of remote antiquity.” 

R. J. Fyxmore. 


Tue Ace or ALEXANDER THE Great.—If 
Alexander’s dates are 356-323 B.c., as stated by 
his biographers, then he was only thirty-three at 
his death. In ‘Tristram and Iseult,’ part iii., 
Matthew Arnold, with a poet’s freedom of touch, 
gives the age as thirty-five :— 

Prince Alexander, Philip’s peerless son, 
Who carried the great war from Macedon 
Into the Soudan’s realm, and thundered on 
To die at thirty-five in Babylon. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘Simpte Simon.’—In my childhood I learnt 
the nursery rhyme of ‘Simple Simon,’ but it had 
been long out of my mind until a few days ago, 
when I was reading one of Francesco Sansovino’s 
* Novelle’ (ix. 8), written about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. A gentleman, Messer Simon 
della Pigna, loving neither wisely nor well, is 
beguiled by the object of his unwelcome attentions 
into a sack, and there treated by the lady’s husband, 
who has planned the affair with her, as Scapin 
treats Géronte in the ‘ Fourberies,’ but far more 
vigorously as well as for a different end. Pre- 
viously to this, Simon questions the lady about 
something which awakens suspicion in his mind, 
and is answered with a gross falsehood ; where- 
upon the novelist observes : “ Messer Simon, who 
might well be called Simpleton (Scempione), be- 
lieving what the lady told him to be true, made 
himself easy.” Simon, then, has been a simpleton 
(scempione means a gross simpleton) for nearly 
350 years, on the evidence of the above story. 
Why? F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, SE. 


Geert 1x Inpia.—A writer in the Pioneer 
Mail of Allahabad (Aug. 3, 1892) gives the follow- 
ing analogue of the folk-story best known to us in 
its Welsh form of ‘ Beddgelert’ (‘Gellert’s Grave ’): 


“The Banjaras occasionally keep dogs, and it was, we 
believe, a Banjara dog which gave rise to the Bethgelert 
legend of India, The story comes from at least balf a 
dozen different parts of India, the substance being 
identical though the localities differ, This is how it 
runs:— 

“Once upon a time a poor man owed a large sum of 
money to a Baniya; and as he could pay nothing the 
Baniya came to seize his property, but found all that he 
had was a dog. ‘ Well,’ said the Baniya, ‘ since you have 


but we are further informed by an extract from 
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nothing elee, I will take the dog ; he will —~ to watch 
my house,’ So the poor man took a tender arewell of 
his four-footed friend, with many injunctions to serve his 
new master faithfully, and never to attempt to run home. 
Some time after the dog got to his new home, thieves 
broke into the house and took all they could find. 
Though the dog barked as loudly as he could, yet the 
Baniya snored on peacefully, and so, seeing the thieves dis- 
appearing with their booty, he followed them and saw 
them hiding their treasure in holes dug in the dry bed of 
avala, He then ran home and never stopped barking 
until his master woke up. The Baniya was frantic with 
grief on discovering his loss, and was about to wreak his 
vengeance cn the dog, but, attracted by bis strange 


behaviour, he determined to watch him instead, Tue; 


dog at once led the way to the nala, and began scratching 
at the hole, and very soon the stolen wealth was again 
in possession of its lawful owner. The Baniya’s delight 
on recovering his property was eo great that he wrote 
on a paper, ‘ Your dog has paid your debt,’ and fastening 
this to the dog’s collar he bade him return to his old master, 
and the faithful dog, full of joy, trotted off as hard as he 
could go. His old master, as it happened, just about 
this time began to long for a sight of his dog, and deter- 
mined to go and see how he was getting on. When half 
way on his journey, he saw the dog running towards bim. 
He drew his sword and awaited his approach, and as the 
dog, with a little whimper of joy, sprang forward to caress 
him, he cut off his head with the sword, crying out, 
*Thou disobedient dog! Pay the penalty of deserting 
thy post.’ Then too late he saw the note attached to his 
dead triend’s neck, and was seized with such remorse 
that he fell upon his sword and died. The man and dog 
are buried in one grave, and any one travelling to 
Haidarabad may atill see the grave by the roadside.” 

It is interesting to note the varied forms which 
this story has taken. Wittiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Cuurcn Brasses.—I have read with much in- 
terest the remarks by Mr. T. W. King, Rouge 
Dragon, in the part of the Essex Archeological 
Transactions just issued. He very properly ob- 
jects to the wholesale destruction of brasses in 
churches which has taken place in recent years, 
and he also objects, but whether with equal pro- 

riety may be a question, to the custom of remov- 
ing brasses with the slabs in which they are em- 
bedded from the floors of churches and placing 
them upright against the walls. Now, I happen 
to be the patron and lay rector of a small parish in 
Surrey. In the chancel within the communion 
rails are very fine brasses (late fifteenth century) 
of a man and woman and several children. The 
slab in which they are embedded is much worn 
and decayed, and the brasses are in places at least 
one-eighth of an inch above the slab, and parts of 
the figures of the children have already been 
broken off. Every time the vicar goes to the 
communion-table (the brasses are on the north 
side) he treads on them, and there is a danger of 
breaking off more pieces. I am willing to put 
the chancel of the church in such a state of repair, 
ornamental and otherwise, as may befit the sacred 
character of the place, and also the architecture of 


the church. But there are only three ways of | named in distinction from Sandford on Thames, 


dealing with them: (1) by leaving them as they 
are, with the risk of further damage; (2) by tak- 
ing up the slab as it is, and putting it upright 
against the chancel wall; (3) by embedding the 
brasses in a new slab of stone or marble. I am 
told, on good authority, that the third alternative 
will be an act of vandalism. ‘here are other 
brasses in the chancel, but they are, fortunately, 
nearly covered by carpets, and, besides, are not on 
the north side of the table. Perhaps some of your 
readers would say what ought to be done. 


First Taratre Royat THE Provinces, 
Writes Mr. Belville S. Penley, at p. 35 of his 
recently published work on ‘The Bath Stage’ :— 

‘Another and more important step taken by Palmer 
to defeat opposition was to petition Parliament for an 
Act to enable the King to grant him a patent. The 
only patent houses in existence at that time were Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, and no new letters patent 
could be granted by the King without the sanction of 
Parliament. To the younger Palmer was entrusted the 
task of securing the necessary Act, which was warmly 
supported by the Mayor and Corporation of the city, 
Surmounting the many difficulties which lay in the way 
of his undertaking, he succeeded in getting it passed, and 
in 1768 his Majesty George III. granted letters patent, 
under which the Bath Theatre obtained the title of 
‘Theatre Royal.’ This was the first Act ever passed in 
this country for the protection of theatrical property, 
and the Bath Theatre was the first Theatre Royal of the 
provinces, 

Precise and circumstantial as all this reads, the 
premier distinction claimed for Bath seems to 
me, a8 the Scotch say, “not proven.” Mr. J. C. 
Dibdin has already shown us, in ‘The Annals of 
the Edinburgh Stage’ (p. 147), that a company 
acted ‘The Earl of Essex’ under a royal patent at 
the old theatre in the Caledonian capital on 
December 9, 1767. This was the first legally per- 
formed play in Scotland. In all fairness, it must 
be conceded Mr. Penley that the first temple of 
Theepis north of the Tweed honoured with the 
title of ‘Theatre Royal” did not open its doors 
to the public until exactly two years after the date 
mentioned. But the fact that the Edinburgh 
patent was in existence so early as the year 
1767—unless his data be incorrectly marshalled— 
to my mind puts the Bath annalist out of court. 

W. J. Lawrence. 

Comber. 


BerksHirE VILLAGES IN ‘ KenILwortH.’— 
When ‘Kenilworth’ comes out with notes, some 
remarks are due upon the villages mentioned in 
course of talk in Giles Gosling’s hostelry. Sir 
Walter has collected the Berkshire village names 
with great care. Were they supplied to him by a 
local correspondent? Wootton, Bessesley (now 
known as Besselsleigh), Padworth, and Drysand- 
ford (more properly written Dry Sandford, and so 
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on the opposite shore) are all familiar names. But 
“Prance of Padworth” should not have been 
hanged at Oxford Castle. His offence, if com- 
mitted at home, would have been expiated at 
Reading. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Haypw’s Dictionary oF Datzs’ AND AsTRo- 
yomy.—Whilst willingly bearing my testimony 
to the general care with which astronomical in- 
formation is brought up to date in the new (twen- 
tieth) edition of this valuable and well-known work 
—even the discovery of Jupiter’s fifth satellite, in 
September last, being mentioned—I should like to 


point out two errors, that the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


may follow Captain Cuttle’s advice, and “‘ make a 
note” of each of them in their copies. 

1. At p. 860, under “ Saturn,” we are told that 
the ring surrounding that planet was “ discovered 
to be twofold by Messrs. Ball, Oct. 13, 1665.” 
This statement was formerly made in many astro- 
nomical books, apparently for the first time in one 
on telescopes by William Kitchiner, in 1825. 
Doubt was first thrown upon it by myself in 1880, 
in a letter to the Observatory, in which I pointed 
out that it was founded upon a remark in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1666, with refer- 
ence to an omitted drawing which it was desirable 
to find that the true meaning of the suggestion 
(for it was no more) might be understood. This 
led to search, and a few copies of the Transactions 
were at last found containing the engraving, which 
had been suppressed in the greater number. 
Afterwards the late Prof. Adams discovered in 
the archives of the Royal Society the actual draw- 
ing, or rather paper cutting, made by William Ball 
in 1665, which led Sir Robert Moray, who wrote 
the notice respecting it in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, to suspect that the ring was double. This 
conjectured duplicity, however, was of a totally 
different kind from a division in the breadth of 
the ring (which was first discovered by Cassini 
ten years later), and has no real existence, the 
appearance being due either to an indistinct view 
of the planet, or (as Prof. Adams suggested) to the 
folding of the paper with which the cutting was 
made. 

2. At p. 1029, under “Uranus,” we are told 
that that planet is attended by eight moons or 
satellites, six of which were discovered by Sir 
William Herschel, The whole number really 
known amounts to only four, two of which (after- 
wards named Titania and Oberon) were discovered 
by Herschel in 1787, and two (called Ariel and 
Umbriel) by Lassell and O. Struve respectively in 
1847. Herschel was mistaken in supposing that he 
had discovered four more, the objects seen having 
been probably very faint stars seen near the planet, 
though unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
identify one or other of them with the satellites 


subsequently discovered. However this may be, 

the above-named four are all that are at present 

known. 
Blackheath, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only privato interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Cross-purposes.”—On Boxing Day, 1666, 
says Mr. Pepys, ‘‘ mighty merry we were, and 
danced ; and so till twelve at night, and to supper; 
and then to cross-purposes, mighty merry; avd 
then to bed.” There are many references to this 
parlour game or amusement from Mr. Pepys 
onward, but I do not find any clear account of it. 
I shall be obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
can refer me to one, or, better still, send it. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“ Brovettre.”—Théophile Gautier, in the “ Ver- 
sailles”” chapter, section iv. of his ‘Tableaux de 
Siége,’ says :— 

“Le frontispice d'un petit livre du temps, que nous 
consultons pour faire cet article, nous fournit uo curieux 
détail de moeurs: Une jeune dame franchit la grille du 
Labyrinthe, trainée en brouette par un vigoureux porteur. 
scess L’usage de la brouette était d’ailleurs fréquent sous 
Louis XIV. et la cour se promenait dans le jardin voiturée 
fort commodément de la sorte.” 

I do not clearly understand what is meant by 
brouette here. The primary meaning of brouette is 
wheelbarrow ; but it also means a “ Bath-chair” 
(Gase and Spiers), and a “sort of sedan-chair” 
(Roubaud). I can scarcely suppose that the mag- 
nificeat courtiers of Louis Quatorze were in the 
habit of “taking the air” in the immortal con- 
veyance in which Mr. Pickwick went to the shooting 
party. ‘*A female markis,” as Sam Weller says, 
with her falbalas and vertugadin, trundling about 
the grounds of Versailles in a wheelbarrow would 
have been a sight for gods and men! On the 
other hand, if the browette in which the ‘‘ jeune 
dame” was “ voiturée” was either a sedan-chair 
or what we call a Bath-chair, so ordinary a circum- 
stance would hardly be worth mentioning, and would 
not be “un curieux détail de moeurs,’ as Gautier 
calls it. Gautier uses the word trainée, which favours 
the “ Bath-chair” meaning; a wheelbarrow would, I 
suppose, be poussée. Sedan-chairs must bave been 
common enough at that period. See the scene of 
Mascarille and the chairmen in ‘ Les Précieuses 
Ridicules.’ A sedan-chair, however, would be 
neither trainée nor poussée, but portée. Were 
what we call Bath-chairs known in either France 
or England in the seventeenth century ? 

Are not wheelbarrows used at the present da: 
as a means of personal conveyance in China? 
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do not mean the ‘‘cany waggons light” which 

“*Chineses drive with sails and wind,” described 

by Milton in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but actual wheel- 

barrows like our own. JonaTHan Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Moxtoomery Famity.—Hugh Montgomery of 
Derrybrosk (Derrybrusk), in county Fermanagh, 
ancestor of Montgomery of Blessingbourne, and of 
Archdale of Castle Archdale, was a member of 
the Braidstane branch of the family of Montgomerie 
of Eglinton, in Scotland. (See Hill’s ‘Montgomery 
MSS.,’ pp. 99 and 389; Burke’s ‘ Hist. of the 
Commoners,’ vol. ii. p. 108; Lodge’s ‘* Peerage of 
Ireland,’ 1754, vol. ii., note to article on Earl of 
Mount Alexander, &c.). According to Paterson’s 
‘History of the County of Ayr’ (ed. 1847, vol. i. 
p. 280), this Hugh Montgomery was the son of the 
fourth son (name unknown) of Adam John Mont- 

omery, Laird of Braidstane, grandfather of Sir 

ugh Montgomery, first Viscount Montgomery of 
Ards. Can the name of this fourth son of Adam 
John Montgomery be ascertained ; or was Hugh 
of Derrybrusk himself Adam John Montgomery’s 
son, and not his grandson? I may mention that 
in the Montgomery pedigree, printed in Mr. J. H. 
Montgomery’s book (Philadelphia, 1863), and in 
the history by General George S. Montgomery, 
C.8.L, Derrybrosk is misprinted Donnybrook. 

H. pe F. Montcomery. 
Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown. 


Chartes Lamp as a 
Lamb, in his essay ‘On some of the Old Actors,’ 
referring to Dodd, who had been chorister in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, speaks of ‘‘ a surplice—bis white 
stole and albe,” as if such garments might have 
been worn by him in that capacity. In the twenty- 
first century perhaps some historian of the post- 
Tractarian movement called Ritualism might be 
led into antedating it, if he trusted to Lamb as 
qualified to speak on the subject as an accurate 
observer of things ecclesiastical, Has this error 
pointed out anywhere ? PALAaMEDES. 

aris, 


Heratpic.—To whom does the following coat 
of arms belong ?—Gules, a fess argent engrailed 
between three estoiles of the second. 

Fioreyxce Peacock. 


Joun Treworete, Commissioner of Newfound- 
land during the Commonwealth, owned a factory 
in Saco, Me., U.S. Is there any reference to him 
in West Country histories ? 


G. R. Farrar Prowse. 
Sowerby Bridge. 


Erpr1.”—The ‘Bible in Spain,’ by 
George Borrow, contains the above expression, 
apparently Hebrew, as it is placed in the mouth 
of a Jew, who applies it to the author in a com- 
plimentary sense ; but as I have been unable to 


discover its origin or exact meaning, I venture to 
hope one of your readers may be able to help me. 
See chapter lii.: “ You must have a great deal of 
Shillam eidri, nevertheless you startled me when 
you asked,” &c. J. Pratr, Jun. 


Ricnarp Smita.—I am desirous of obtaining 
any information about this person, who is the 
author of the following book, published by Robert 
Dexter (4to., 1691):— 

“The Trial of Trueth, a Treatise wherein is declared 
who should be Judge betwene the Reformed Churches 
and the Romish, in which is showed that neither Pope 
nor Councils nor Fathers nor Traditions nor Succession 
nor Consent nor Antiquitie of Costumes but the only 
written Worde of God ought to determine the Con- 


troversies of Religion.” 
T. Hucues, M.A, 
The Groves, Chester. 


Pacanini’s Puysic : Leroy.—Mr. Haweis, in 
his interesting account of Paganini (‘My Masical 
Life,’ second edition, 1888, p. 292), says :— 

« Paganini seld Ited doctors, but his credulity 
was worse than his scepticism. He dosed himself im- 
moderately with some stuff called ‘ Leroy’; he believed 
that this could cure anything. It usually produced a 
powerful agitation in his nervous system, and generally 
ended in upsetting the intestinal functions, Sometimes 
it seems to have deprived him of the power of speech.” 

Is it known what this stuff was ? 

James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


“‘Wicern.”—Is this word known in East 
Anglia? I cannot find it in any of the published 
glossaries ; but I have a note, made some twelve 
years ago, from the report of a lady whom I met, 
that a Yarmouth boatman once remarked to her, 
‘‘Your father, the admiral, was a regular old 
wiggin” (? =“ sea-dog” or salt”). 

A. Smyrne Parmer, D.D. 

Woodford. 


Apive ‘ Swirt, 1833.—In a copy of this book 
I saw in Watt’s shop at Hastings recently, vol. ii. 
pp. 128-134, are not numbered. Was this de- 
fective pagination subsequently put right? If so, 
here is another “ first” first edition. 
W. F. Watuer. 


“ ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ 
1660, I came across this: “Office of Philazer in 
the Court of Common Pleas for the County and 
City of Lincoln.” What is meant by “ Philazer” ? 

Wa. Sronarpe. 


DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM.”—Is the author 
of this trite expression known? Perhaps the Rev. 
E. Marshall, with his usual erudition, will be able 
to give the authorship, which all books of quotations 
consulted by me have failed to supply. Ray, in 
his ‘ Collection of English Proverbs,’ sub “S 
well of the dead,” has: “ Mortuis nonconviciandum, 
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-et de mortuis nil nisi bonum. Namque cum mortui 
nop mordent, iniquum est ut mordeantur.” The 
“ Mortuis non conviciandum” and 
‘*Mortui non mordent” are given in ‘ Erasmi 
_Adagia” bat I cannot find “de mortuis,” &c. 
therein. The phrase occurs in the margin of 
* Maronides’ by John Phillips, 1673, bk. vi. p. 24. 
F. O. Brrxseck Terry. 


Crayroote.—Can any of your readers inform 
me whether Wingfield, Gravely, and Benjamin 
‘Claypoole (brothers of Lord John Claypoole, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
‘Protector), married and left issue? If so, how can 
I get their names, &c.? I would like copies of 
family records of ali Claypoole, Claypole, Cleypole, 
or Claypool descendants, with items of history, &c., 
that would interest the present and future genera- 
tions of the family. Will all members of the 


family or descendants now living please write me? 


Epw. A. 
112, E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill, U.S. 


Sr. Taomas’s Day Ovstom.—What is the 
explanation of an old custom of distributing little 
Joaves of bread to children on St. Thomas’s Day ? 
This is done in a village near Birmingham by some 
old ladies. M. E. G. 


anp Sr. Crement’s Day.—Why on 
St. Clement's Day should children go round to 
the houses singing about apples and beer, and 


receive presents of apples at the different doors? 
M. E. G. 


Anne Vavx.—She is said in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ to have been fifth in descent from John 
of Gaunt. I could never find out how. She 
married Sir Thos. L’Estrange, and was daughter of 
Thomas (? Nicholas), Lord Vaux. CC. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


“ Kopak.”—What is the derivation of this new 
word ; and when did it first appear ? 
James D, Borer. 
Madison, Wis. 


_Joun Currs.—He is said to have “ greatly 
distinguished himself at the siege ana capture of 
Bada [in 1686], being the first to plant the flag 
upon the walls.” (Of. Mr. C. R. B. Barrett's 
‘Essex,’ p. 124.) I should be glad to have the 
authority for this statement. Jacob Richards, the 
English engineer, who was serving in the be- 
leaguering army, does not even mention Cutts in 
bis diary (Harley MS., 4989). Hammer men- 
tions a ‘*Cuts” among the “lords anglais” who 
fell on the fatal July 13. According to the ‘ Dict. 
of Nat. Biog.’ Cutts was among the English 
volunteers serving under Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine, against the Turks in Hungary, and greatly 
distinguished himself by his heroism at the siege 
aud capture of Buda, for which he received the 


appointment of “ adjutant general” to the Duke of 
Lorraine. The authority for these statements is the 
‘Compleat History of Europe’ (1707, p. 455), 
which Ihave not seen. Is this book in the British 
Museum ; and if it is, can some kind reader supply 
the press-mark ? L. L. K. 


‘*Trissino Typs.”—G, G. Trissino’s ‘Gram- 
matichetta ’ (sm. 4to., Vicenza, 1529)—one of the 
earliest attempts at an Italian grammar, for it was 
preceded only by Fortunio’s ‘ Regole Grammaticali 
della Volgar Lingua’ (Ancona, 1516),and Flaminio’s 
‘Compendio della Volgar Gramatica’ (Bologna, 
1521)—is printed, like the other Italian works of 
this poet and humanist, with so-called ‘‘ Trissino 
type.” The main distinction of this type, I notice, 
is its constant use of the Greek letter w instead of 
o, whenever it denotes a long vowel. It would be 
interesting to ascertain whether this alteration of 
one character was adopted by other Italian writers, 
or whether it is peculiar to Trissino’s works. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Heplics. 
PORTRAITS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
(88. ii. 428.) 

That the poet Burns visited Miers for the pur- 
pose of having his ‘‘ profile” cut, there is abun- 
dant proof in the fact that he forwarded one to 
Mr. William Tytler, of Woodhouslee, with an ad- 
dress commencing, ‘‘ Revered defender of beau- 
teous Stuart” (an allusion to Mr. Tytler’s book, 
‘An Inquiry into the Evidence against Mary 
Queen of Scots’). The ode continues :— 

I send you a trifle, a head of a bard, 
A trifle scarce worthy your care; 
But accept it, good sir, as a mark of regard, 
Sincere as a saint’s dying prayer. 
In a letter to Robert Ainslie, dated Mauchline, 
June 23, 1788, asking his friend to sit for his 
profile, the poet says: ‘‘ The time is short. When 
I sat to Mr. Miers I am sure he did not exceed 
two minutes.” In the course of three years’ patient 
and persistent research anent the portraiture of 
Robert Burns, I have never seen any contem- 
porary copy, duplicate, or replica of the Miers 
silhouette ; and I think the descendants of Mr. 
Wm. Tytler should be appealed to, in order to 
ascertain if the original profile is still in their 
possession. 

The earliest engraved reproduction of the Miers 
profile I have seen is that appearing in Cunning- 
ham’s octavo edition, published by James Coch- 
rane & Co., Waterloo Place, London, 1834-5. 
Should there be no earlier engraved transcript, 
the question arises, What was it engraved from? 
Had they access to the original ‘‘ shade,” or out- 
line? 
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So far as I am able I will explain the method of 
production adopted by Miers and other contem- 
porary silhouettistes, as requested by your corre- 
spondent, I would mention en avance that David 
Allan, during his residence in Rome, sent home to 
Edinburgh his prize picture of the Corinthian Maid 
depicting her lover, which subject is usually styled 
*The Origin of Design.’ Miers appears to have 
turned this idea to account by advertising a simi- 
lar method of producing portraits in the news- 
papers, as well as by issuing an elaborately en- 
graved card (vide ‘‘ Watson” bequest, N. P. G., 
Edin.). The modus operandi was simply this: A 
sheet of white paper was affixed to the wall, the 
sitter was placed in a chair parallel, but in close 
proximity—at a sufficient distance to reveal the 
shadow of the entire side of the head reflected 
from a light at a suitable position. The extreme 
outline of the shadow was then rapidly drawn in 
with a crayon. I do not agree with the former 
reference (4 S. iv. 318), stating the outlines to be 
“life” size. I have seen several in looking for 
the Burns ‘‘ shade,” believing it to be in London, 
and I find that the projection of the shadow dis- 
played a head much larger than life, in proportion 
to the distance of the light from the sitter. This 
outline, or “‘shade,” had now to be reduced to 
miniature proportions, which was performed by 
the use of the pantograph (an instrument of very 
early origin). Scissors were now applied to the 
reduction on black paper, producing the silhouette 
or profile. Accepting the point of resemblance 
with the Nasmyth portrait, viz., the tip-tilted 
nose (which, by-the-by, no other member of the 
family possessed), and the queue of the profile, 
which the poet undoubtedly adopted at this period 
—where, may I ask, does the head of Burns come 
in? Will Erricizs kindly take the cast of the 
poet’s skull in his hands (there are many available) 
and view it laterally. The enormous length will 
probably astonish him. Altogether it is a large 
skull—larger than the average even of Scotch 
heads (twenty-two and a quarter inches in circum- 
ference). This lenyth is due to the great magni- 
tude of the anterior lobe. If Erricies will make 
an outline of the anterior view, and lay the Miers 
profile upon it, he will probably not waste much 
further thought upon this too minute “ snap-shot.” 

Epwarp Barrineton Nass. 

Chelsea, 8. W. 


Erricies may be interested to read the annexed 
entry in a catalogue of books for the library :— 

83. Burns (Robert), Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect, first Edinburgh Edition, fine portrait by Beugo, 
with dedication to the members of the Caledonian Hunt, 
and List of Subscribers, 8vo, fine copy, in contemporary 
ad calf, gilt, yellow edges, rare, 3/.10s, Edinburgh, 

7. 

In another catalogue for November the follow- 

ing are very much lower in price :— 


152. Burns (R.), Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dia- 
lect, first Edinburgh edition, portrait by Nasmytb. 8vo., 
half calf, very scarce, 1/. 12s. 6d, 1787. : 

155. Burne, Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 
portrait, 2 vols. in 1, post 8vo., calf, 6s. 6d, 1794. 
Catalogue of the Art Treasures of the United 
Kingdom, collected at Manchester in 1857, gives 
the following, which will answer Erriciss’s in- 
quiry :— 

Alex. Nasmyth. 

317. Robert Burns, Colonel William Nicol Burns, 
Engraved in 1787 by Beugo, for the second edition of 
Burns's Poems. This picture hung in the poet’s house 
in the poet’s lifetime, 

318. Robert Burns, Small full length (posthumous), 
Sir H. H. Campbell. 

These two pictures were hung in British Por- 
trait Gallery, central hall, back of Saloon E. 

The pictures were all described under the names 
given by their owners at that time. 

Freperick Lawrence 
30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


Sopay Daws (7 S. vii. 248, 314, 432; 8% 
S. ii. 537).—The latest investigation of this in- 
teresting story, which undoubtedly played a great 
part in bringing about the fall of the Orleans 
family, is to be found in a recently published 
book, ‘ Marie-Amélie au Palais-Royal.’ It is there 
stated that ‘‘ Sophy Dawes” was the daughter of a 
poor fisherman in the Isle of Wight, was born 
about 1795, and obtained her influence over the 
Duc de Bourbon in 1817. In 1818 the duke 
married ber to a man whose honour has never 
been in doubt, who believed her to be the duke’s 
daughter, and who separated from her very shortly 
afterwards when he discovered the real facts. 
Louis Philippe, although his politics and those of 
the Duc de Bourbon were very different, had 
always been extremely civil to the duke and to 
Madame de Feuchéres, as well as to the duke’s 
wife, his aunt, who was separated from her hus- 
band. Oddly enough, Louis Philippe became, 
directly or indirectly, the heir of both duke and 
duchess, so curiously does wealth go to wealth. 
The date of the will of the last of the princes of 
Condé, in favour of Louis Philippe’s son and of 
Madame de Feuchéres, was 1829. Louis Philippe 
spent with the Duc de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, 
the day of the signature by Charles XI. of the 
famous ordinances, but Marie-Amélie went with 
him, which, as Madame de Feuchéres was the 
hostess, was an act with which the future queen 
was much reproached. The very palace at which 
the Orleans family were received in July, 1830, 
by the Duc de Bourbon had been left, as they 
were aware, to Madame de Feuchéres by the will 
mainly in favour of the young Duc d’Aumale, 
made in the previous year. A letter of September, 
1829, from the duke to Marie-Amélie, shows that 


there was no possibility of concealment of the fact 
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that the will had been obtained through the in- 
flaence of Madame de Feuchéres, The division of 
the fortune between the Duc d’Aumale and 
Madame de Feuchéres is computed to have given 
about five millions sterling to the former and 
about half a million sterling to the latter. 
Immediately after Louis Philippe had come to 
the throne by revolutionary means, the last of the 
Condés tried to fly the country, concealing his 
departure from Madame de Feuchéres, and was 
strangled in the night. S. D. S. is not quite right 
in saying that the great trial bad been in 1832, as 
Hennequin’s speeches were made December 9, 
1831, and January 13, 1832. Madame de Feu- 
chéres won her case, and was received at the 
palace by the king and queen for the remainder of 
her life, although the latest historian points out 
that Dupin (the first), the brother of her advocate, 
would not himself receive her. 7% GL 


Bussy (8" S, ii. 468, 491) —Although it is the 
thing, and not the word, about which Mr. Goss 
asks for information, it may be presumed that he 
would not have written his query without pre- 
vious reference to the ‘N. E. D.’ for information 
on both, and that he is dissatisfied with what he 
finds. This may well be, as it is only as an 
example of the use of the word that the 
‘N. E. D.’ quotes the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ to 
the effect that the bag appears to be a relic of a 
Hungarian head-dress from which a long padded 
bag hung over, and was attached to the right 
shoulder as a defence against sword-cuts. The 
only alternative I can offer to Mr. Goss is that 
many years ago, “when I first put this uniform 
on,” I received the impression that the busby 
originated in the red cotton night-cap, the top of 
which, of different material and subject to varia- 
tions of colour, still hangs down outside the fur- 
cap, while the fur-cap itself was in the first place 
only a roll of fur to keep the head warm in cold 
weather—a fact much impressed upon my head as 
I rode one warm August from London to Leeds. 

One does not obtain much guidance in the 
matter from the circumstances attending the first 
equipment with fur-caps of regiments in the 
British service, particularly as the term fur-cap 
seems not only to have been in general use from 
their introduction in about 1807 to their abolition 
in 1822, but to have been used again on their 
resumption by the same regiments in 1841. 

British Hussar troops had existed in the last 
century. But it was only on April 14, 1811, that 
& warrant sanctioned the equipment of four regi- 
ments of our Light Dragoons as Hussars. These 
regiments, which received fur-caps as part of their 
equipment, were the 7th, Och, 15th, and 18th 
Light Dragoons, the last of which was disbanded 
in 1821, and resuscitated in 1858. In 1822 British 
Light Dragoons equipped as Hussars received 


shakos. In 1824 Lady Londonderry appeared in 
a busby, as if in protest, at a review of the 10th 
Light Dragoons (Hussars) by her husband. (See 
Liddell’s ‘ Memoirs of the 10th Hussars.’) But 
neither the 10th nor the 8th, who were equipped 
as Hussars on return from India in 1824, nor the 
other regiments of like equipment, received fur- 
caps for some years. In 1840 the 11th Light 
Dragoons were not only equipped as Hussars, but 
received their absolute title as such, other regi- 
ments still retaining the title Light Dragoons, 
with the explanatory (Hussars) in parentheses. In 
1841 Her Majesty was “ pleased to approve of the 
10th or Prince of Wales’s Own Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons (Hussars) resuming the fur hussar cap 
formerly worn by that regiment.” (See Liddell’s 
* Memoirs. ’) 

In 1846, however, the head-dress is described in 
the Dress Regulations as a busby. In Malet’s 
* History of the 18th Hussars,’ where December 25, 
1807, is given as the date of the regiment's receiv- 
ing permission to be clothed as Hussars, the words 
‘*busby-bag blue” occur. Though the words are 
not given as a quotation, the ‘N. E. D.’ accepts 
this as an early use of the word busby. As it 
seems exceptionally early, it would be interesting 
to know if the words are those of a warrant or 
those of the author recording the fact. 

As for the history of the word, Mr. Goss is 
doubtless aware that Dr. Murray, while preparing 
his letter B, applied, like a wise lexicographer, to 
*‘N. & Q.’ for further information, dissatisfied, 
apparently, with the suggestions already made in 
its pages. These were two. The first (6 S. ii. 
455) was that it originated in the Hungarian word 
vasfoveg: turning the v's and f into b’s we get 
something very like busbybag. But what is the use 
of this if vasfiveg does not mean the thing in 
question?—and it is not pretended that it does. 
The second (6" S. iii. 95) was that it came from a 
firm of hatters, Busby & Walker having sold hats 
in the Strand till 1812, and Busby & Son in Bond 
Street in 1831. This was an ingenious suggestion, 
notwithstanding the want of practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject shown by the suggestor in 
presuming that the term was never officially used. 
There are now many Basbies trading in London, 
and some farming in Warwickshire; but I find 
none connected with the hatting interest. How- 
ever, Dr. Murray’s query elicited no further in- 
formation, and the word appears in the ‘N. E. D,’ 
without a pedigree. KILuicRew. 


A most atrocious etymology of “busby” from 
Magyar fiveg was published many years ago in 
‘N.& Q.’ The ‘N. E. D.’ is more cautious, of 
course, and states that its derivation is unknown. 
According to the same authority, Busby is the 
name (1) of a place, (2) of a family, (3) of a wig, 
and (4) of the well-known military head-gear. 
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Busbies of the exact shape worn in our days by 
English regulars and volunteers were worn by the 
Hungarian body-guard of Maria Theresia at her 
coronation in 1741, as shown on a contemporary 
engraving in the Pozsony town museum. The 
prototype of the busby—i. ¢., a cloth bag or cap, 
trimmed with fur more or less deep—was worn by 
Hungarian soldiers as far back as the times of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. at least, and is shown on 
Burgkmair’s ‘Triumphzug Kaiser Maxiwilian I.’ 
It is probably much older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is common to the whole East, where 
winters are cold and furred animals common. 

If we are to believe your correspondent D., 
the only people who wear busbies in Hungary are 
the three “common” ministers for foreign affairs, 
joint finance, and war, and their subordinates, 
because these are the only people ‘‘ who happen 
to be Austro-Hungarian officials.” May I, there- 
fore, inform him that the busby forms part of the 
national (not “local”) Hungarian dress, and may 


be worn by anybody ? L. K. 


This head-dress has its origin as the national 
hat of the Hungarians. From 1806, the year in 
which the first English Light Dragoon Regiment 
was clothed as Hussars, and certainly up to 1821, 
the only term by which their head-dress was 
known was the “‘far-cap.” I should be glad to 
know how and when the name busby originated. 
For the last few years I have heard this name of 
busby given to the Fusilier cap, though bearing 
no resemblance to the Hussar busby. 

Haroip Mater, Col. 

See the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s. v., where 
it is stated “‘ derivation unknown.” W. C. B. 


The origin of the Hussar or Artillery cap being 
called a busby has often been the subject of an 
inquiry in‘ N. & Q.,’ but at present without any 
satisfactory reply being received. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
iii. 508; x. 429; 5™ S. viii. 49; 6™ ii. 
247, 454; iii. 94; iv. 98; 7" S. iv. 27, 334. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rev. Grorce Croty, LL.D. S. ii. 446). — 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives the date of the birth 
of this divine and great writer as 1780, the ‘ Im- 
perial Dictionary of Universal Biography’ as 1785. 
No mention is made of him in Jerdan’s ‘Men I 
Have Known’ (not “ Jordan,” as spelt on p. 447), 
so one cannot suppose him to have been a very 
intimate friend, nor should I say that Jerdan ever 
had sufficient influence to obtain a Crown living 
for Croly or for any one else. In 1835 Croly was 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to the benefice of 
St. Benet Sherehog with St. Stephen’s Walbrook, 
a church close to the Mansion House, Sir John 
Vanbrugh is buried in it. 

I can remember when a boy, in 1844, going 


occasionally to hear him preach, and being much 
struck with his fine commanding appearance and 
massive head, indicating intellect of the highest 
order. At that time Alderman Gibbs, eng 
whomso much wassaid and at whoseexpense Pun 
was facetious, was churchwarden of St. Stephen’s, 
and in that year(1844) he was elected Lord Mayor. 
A fine and life-like bust, in marble, was executed 
of Dr, Croly, representing him in cassock, gown, 
and bands, and this was engraved on a reduced 
scale in the Illustrated News, about 1845, accom- 
panied by a memoir. He died in 1860. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have a strong impression that my parents used 
to speak of him as sometime curate of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden. The period would agree viz, 
prior to 1835. DosstTor. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


“To none” (8 §. ii. 190, 312, 456).—There 
cannot be a doubt that Mr. Apams is correct in 
his interpretation of this expression. In my new 
edition of ‘Phrase and Fable,’ which I am pre- 
paring, I explain the word thus :— 

“Shakespeare (‘2 Hen. VI.,’ Act I. ec. iii.) calls the 
ten fingers, the ten bones: ‘ By these ten bones, my lord’; 
oaneed and Hamlet (ILI. ii.) calls them ‘pickers and 
stealers.’” 

Putting the two together, there can be no doubt 
that “to bone” is to finger, that is, to pick and 
steal. E, Copaam Brewer. 


Poems 1n THE GREEK AnTHoLocy S. ii. 
149, 337).—The original of ‘‘ Dead, my first-born,” 
will be found in *‘ Appendix Epigrammatum,’ 278, 
vol. iii. of the Tauchnitz (1829) edition of the 
Anthology.’ P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Bate (8 §. ii. 389).—Mr. Charles Sackville 
Bale, a distinguished and very wealthy collector of 
works of art and antiquity, a liberal lender of his 
acquisitions for public enjoyment, a man of con- 
siderable accomplishment and a fine and curious 
taste, died on November 28, 1880, aged eighty- 
nine years, and his collections were sold at 
Christie’s on May 13, 1881, and, in six portions, 
during eighteen days following. They comprise, 
besides pictures, Italian medals, drawings, 
engravings of all sorts, and minor items. All 
these things were of first-rate quality, the sale 
called together half the amateurs and dealers of 
Europe, and it realized nearly 71,0001. The Girtin 
W. C. W. refers to was probably ‘A Mountain 
Landscape,’ ‘The River Exe,’ ‘ Hereford Cathedral,’ 
* Durham,’ or ‘ Morpeth Bridge.’ o. 


I personally knew a Mr. Charles Sackville Bale, 
a tall, fine, elderly gentleman, of about seventy to 
seventy-five years of age. He was living about the 
year 1880 at No. 71, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
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Park, London, and had a fine and valuable collec- 
tion of coins, medals, Indian curiosities, &c., which 
I think after his death were sold and dispersed. 
He probably was a descendant of the Bale family 
for whom your correspondent is inquiring. 

GoLDING. 
Colchester. 


Bouckxetine (8 §. ii. 365).—Burton, in his 
* Anatomy of Melancholy,’ says (part ii. sec. ii. 
mem, 2):— 

“ Aretaeus (c. 7) commends allome baths above the 
nest ; and Mercurialis (consil. 88) those of Luca in that 
hypochondriacall passion. He would have his patient 
tarry there 15 days together, and drink the water of 
Lewy and to be bucketed, or have the water poured on his 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Lecenp or Sr. Frraip (8 ii. 465).—The 
account given of St. Ffraid’s fishes is almost as 
marvellous as the legend of their origin. Spar- 
lings (eperlans) are none other than what we eat 
as smelts, with a smell and taste of cucumber or 
rushes. Fancy a smelt between the size of a 
salmon and herring! Smelts are called sparlings 
in Lancashire, and I fancy in other parts of Eng- 
land. J.C. J. 


Tae Vers “to Warr” §. ii. 446, 492).— 
I think the intention of the word ‘‘ warping” in 
the line quoted from ‘ Paradise Lost ’— 
Of locusts warping on the Bastern wind— 
is to show that locusts, like vessels steering against 
a head wind, flew crossly, i. ¢., warped (see 
Richardson’s ‘English Dictionary’), or tacked, as 
ships would, to reach their destination. 
G. T. P. 
A pitchy cloud 
Of locusts warping on the Eastern wind. 
T should say “expanding” is the precise intentional 
equivalent, in this locust passage, for warping. 
Rosert LoutHEan. 
Thornliebank. 


Cuatxs: Lone (8" ii. 469).—It is 
probable that the word “chalks,” or the phrase 
**long chalks,” comes from the playing of a game 
which thirty to forty years ago was common 
among boys and grown men alike in Derbyshire, 
and no doubt in other counties in the Midlands, 
The game was known as “long chalks,” and was 
played thus: A chalk mark was made on the 
ground, not less than two feet long. The players 
—and any number could join in the game—held 
“ piece of chalk in the right hand, and, toeing 
the mark, bent the body as low as they liked, 
and, passing the right hand with the lump of 
chalk round the back of the right leg, reached 
forward—or “ wramed,” as they called it—as far 
48 possible, and made a mark on the ground with 


longest reach won by ‘‘a long chalk,” as com- 
pared with the shortest chalk. Any aitempt at 
cheating or over-reaching brought prompt retribu- 
tion, as the player lost his balance and tumbled 
forward. Boys played the game for buttons or 
marbles, and men for halfpence or pence, the 
“long chalk” taking the pool. It may be as well 
to say, perhaps, that the landlord’s ale-score in 
chalk behind the door of his bar against certain 
customers was also very often “a long chalk,” and 
was known as such. Txos. 
Worksop. 


Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ p. 154, states, with reference to the phrase, 
“‘T beat him by long chalks’: Thoroughly, in allu- 
sion to the old custom of making the merit marks 
with chalk, before lead pencils were so common.” 

I do not think the word long, here used, can refer 
to the length of the chalk, or of the mark made by 
the chalk, but is used in a qualifying sense— 
“ most thoroughly.” Davies has this idea also in 
his ‘Supp. English Glossary,’ p. 112, where he 
states: ‘* By long chalks=by many degrees”; and 
quotes ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ (‘ St. Romwold’):— 
They whipp’d and they spurr’d, and they after her 


ress’d, 
But Sir Alured’s eteed was by long chalks the best. 
De Quincey, ‘ System of the Heavens’: ‘“‘ As re- 
gards the body of water discharged......the Indus 


ranks foremost by a long chalk.” 
W. B. Gerisn. 


In my schoolboy days “long chalks” were notes 
of admiration in playing leap-frog, marbles, or 
jumping ; they being chalk marks placed to record 
the progress of the game and the distances 
achieved. A. H. 


Yares Famity (8 S. ii. 467).—‘ Manchester 
Faces and Places,’ vol. i, November 11, 1889, 
in a notice of Mr. Joseph Maghull Yates, gives the 
annexed details relating to his family :— 

“Mr, Yates, whose portrait appears in this number, 
has had the honour to be appointed First Recorder 
of Salford, having received his appointment from 
the Home Secretary on the 19th September, 1889. 
Mr, Yates is not only a barrister of high standing, 
and a popular member of the northern circuit, but 
he is the most recent Judge in a family which has been 
notable for producing lawyers of eminence, His father 
was the late Joseph St. John Yates, County Court 
Judge for the Macclesfield and Congleton District of 
Cheshire, and whose judgments, particularly as affect- 
ing the trades and customs of the district, are regarded 
as valuable precedents, One ancestor of the present 
Recorder was Sir Joseph Yates, Knt., one af the Jus- 
tices of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and afterwards of 
the Court of Common Pleas. He died June 7th, 1770, 
and was buried in the chancel of Cheam Church, Sur- 
rey. His widow married Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of 
Rochester and Dean of Westminster. The earlier 
branches of the family of Yates of Stanley House and 


the piece of chalk held in the hand. Some, of 


Peel Hall, from which the Recorder is descended, were 


course, could reach further than others, and the 
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connected by marriage with local families of note. | There is an excellent portrait of him by Dighton, 

Joseph Yates, the grandfather of Sir Joseph, obtained | in knee-breeches and drab gaiters, when he was 

s dere in TOS, om behalf the inabitant of |ighty-two of age. See. Hiv 
vald Mo er eee Be we ’ | tory of Sussex,’ vol. ii. pp. 53-6 in Appendix. 


Oswald Mosley, and other trustees of Clarke’s Charity; 
he was buried in the Library (Jesus chantry) of the 
Collegiate Church, Manchester. A sister of this Joseph 
Yates was married at Blackburn (Jan. 24th, 1670/71) 


Jas. B, Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


It is as well to be accurate in ‘N. & Q.,’ even 


to Oswald Mosle and had, with other|. 
“On ee ae in a quotation. The Weekly Dispatch is certainly 


issue, Oswald Mosley, of Ancoats, created a baronet by 


George I. on the 18th June, 1720, Another sister |in error in stating that Mr. T. W. Coke sat in 


married Ralph Leycester, of the family of Toft, in the 
county of Chester. A brother of Sir Joseph Yates 
married Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Humphrey 
Trafford, of Trafford, by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir 
Ralph Assheton, Bart. The father of this gentleman 
was leasee, with Dr, Dawson, of the School Mills, Man- 
chester.” 

Mr. Yates will be most likely to supply more par- 
ticular investigations relating to it if H. V. Y. 
writes to him. 

Freperick Lawrence Tavars. 
30, Rusholiwe Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


For some account of Lady Peel, and of ber 
father and grandfather, see Dr. Smiles’s ‘Self- 
Help,’ chap. ii. J. F. Maysercu. 

Liverpool. 


JENNINGS oF CoURTEENHALL AND HARTWELL 
(8" 8. ii. 468).—Col. Chester refers to this family 
in his ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ p. 428, and 
impugns the accuracy of the pedigree in Burke’s 
* History of the Commoners,’ quoted by Mr. Mayo. 
Mary Pearce, granddaughter of the Robert Jen- 
nens who died in 1779, married, July 13, 1786, 
John Farr Abbot, elder brother of Lord Col- 
chester. Siema, 


Mr. James Coleman, the well-known genea- | 
logical bookseller, advertises some special sources 
for the Jennings family. A. L. Houmpnrers. 

187, Piccadilly, W. | 


Fatners oF THe House or Commons 
ii. 327).—Here are two to add to the list : (1) Lord 
George Cavendish, who was M.P. for Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis from 1751 to 1754, and for 


Derbyshire from 1754 to 1780, and from 1781 * 
until his death on May 2, 1794. (2) The Right | 


Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P. for 


Parliament down to 1837. He was not in the 
House of Commons later than 1831 or 1832. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


Cor, Cuarters (8* ii. 428).—In addition to 
the matter concerning Col. Charters (or Char- 
teris), of Hamisfield, co. Haddington, which SzBas- 
TIAN has noticed in Warton’s ‘ Pope’ and Wal- 
ford’s ‘Tales of Great Families,’ he will find in 
the Trustees’ ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the 
British Museum,’ vol. iii. part i. 2031, an account 
of the colonel, who is conspicuous in Hogarth’s 
‘A Harlot’s Progress,’ Plate 1, where he appears 
as an old man leering at the maid fresh from the 
country, who was destined to an evil fate, and, 


|as the painter indicated, by his means. See, in 


the same Catalogue, Nos. 1840 and 1841. It ap- 


| pears from the Grub Street Journal, No. 3 and 


No. 9, that he lived in George Street, Hanover 
Square, and died Feb. 24, 1732, not long before 
the publication of the prints of ‘A Harlot’s Pro- 
gress,” and was reputed to be worth 200,000. 
Janet, his only daughter and heiress, was married 
in 1720 to the fourth Earl of Wemyss, who died 


'in 1756. The colonel was, justly or unjustly, the 


subject of many satires and amplitude of blame. 
See ‘Don Francisco’s Descent to the Infernal 
Regions: an Interlude,’ London, 1732. (B. M. 
Library, 840, h. 9/4.) F, G. 8. 


Sepastian can find what he requires by refer- 
ence to (1) Anderson’s ‘Scottish Nation,’ p. 635, 
and (2) ‘ Biog. Britt.’ (Kippis ed.), vol. i. p. 240. 
The surname has been spelt Charters, Charteris, 
nd Charterhous. Leo CuLLeTon. 


A.M. anv P.M. (8 §. ii. 483).—Is it too much 
to hope that Dr. Cuance’s timely note may lead 


Old Sarum from 1797 to 1799, and for Mont-| +, ome reform of our clumsy way of indicating 


gomeryshire from 1799 until his death on Sept. 2, 
1850. I rather think that the Hon. George Cecil 
Weld Forester, who represented Wenlock from 
1828 until October, 1874, when he succeeded as 
third Baron Forester, was another father. 

G. F. R. B. 


Sir Charles Merrik Burrell was elected member, 
in the Tory interest, for New Shoreham, Sussex, 
in 1806, and continued to represent that consti- 
tuency in conjunction with Bramber through four- 
teen consecutive parliaments (fifty-six years), and 
died in 1862, the father of the House of Commons. 


/the hours, particularly those between midnight 
|and midday? A little obscurity is caused by the 
| fact of Dr. friend having lunched, 
| and, without having lunched too well, he might 
| not immediately realize the meaning of a notice 
about “12.30 a.m.” confronting him in the middle 
of the day. But supposing that he realized that 
| it referred to the middle of the night, was he 
| wrong? The time intended to be signified was 
| 12hr. 30 min. after midday, and only thirty 
| minutes after midnight. The porter’s ingenious 
explanation is not workable tili ‘‘1 a.at.,” which 


{ 
} 
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is one hour after midnight, and is not one hour 
before either midnight or midday. I am prepared 
to be told that the figures are not to be read in 
connexion with the letters. But that is my com- 
plaint. KILuicREw. 


The following cutting from the Birmingham 
Daily Post (August 27, 1891) gives a very extra- 
ordinary readiog of p.m. by one of the unlearned, 
which is worth recordivg under this heading :— 

“In the course of the hearing of a case at the North 

London Police Court, on Tuesday, a witness, who was 
described as a commercial traveller in the City, was 
asked, ‘ Was it night or morning that the affair occurred ?’ 
‘Post mortem,’ was the ready reply. ‘What do you 
mean?’ said the solicitor. ‘Why, at night, of course.’ 
In face of this astounding ignorance it is somewhat 
curious to read that at the same court a number of poor 
persons were summoned for not sending their children 
to school,” 
I have a correspondent who habitually uses such 
phrases as “I met Mr. —— yesterday a.m.,” 
‘any time this p.m.”—evidently treating these 
signs as equivalent to “morning” and “after- 
noon. R. Hupson, 


Dr. Cuance says he has often wondered what 
these letters are taken to mean by those who are 
ignorant of Latin. Some time ago a Babu gentle- 
man of Calcutta, who was, apparently, not ignorant 
of Latin, wrote to an English acquaintance of his 
that he purposed coming to see him the following 
day at two, post mortem. My friend was relieved 
at seeing him appear in the flesh. 

W. F. Pripgeavx. 


Ben Paice (8 §, ii. 448).—There was a Ben 
Price, a centenarian, of Chelsea, whose obituary 
may be found in Gent. Magazine, 1776, p. 335. 
In Rassell Smith’s ‘Catalogue of Portraits’ ap- 
parently what is a copy of the same print as Mr. 
CaMERon possesses is catalogued as ‘‘ Price (Ben) 
of Herefordshire? Private Plate.” 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


** AVAILED oF” (8" §, ii. 325,417, 498).—The 
reply of Mr. ApaMs opens up a new question of 
considerable interest, viz, the right of using 
elliptical phrases. The sentence quoted by him, 

There is both a St. Christ and a St. Jesus,” 
written at full length would, of course, be—“There 
is both a St. Christ, and there is also a St. Jesus.” 
The word both, italicized by Mr. Avams, and the 
repetition of the article in the latter clause, show 
the sentence to be elliptical. There could be no 
objection to a verb plural; but, in my opinion, 
the verb is better in the singular number, as it 
individualizes the two remarkable saints and is 
more emphatic. 

_ It would not be difficult to fill a column with 
Similar locutions from our best writers; but this 


cannot be needful. However, every reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ will call to mind the famous example 
in the New Testament (Luke v. 10): ‘“‘ And so 
was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee.” 
In regard to Lindley Murray; he sleeps in peace, 
and if he slept till I thought it desirable to 
awake him, my dearest foe might enjoy half his 
revenues for ever. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Lire or Locxuart §, ii. 328, 438, 511).— 
To the biographical articles aiready mentioned 
may be added that of William Bates, in bis ‘ Mac- 
lise Portrait Gallery’ (Chatto & Windus, 1883). 
To a fairly good outline of Lockhart’s career and 
a sensible estimate of his work, the writer adds 
various important references, which should interest 
the admirers of a man who has not always got his 
due. See also ‘Archibald Constable and his 
Literary Correspondents,’ vol. iii. passim. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


1x Lease S. xii. 149, 311).—I 
have since come across another “olla,” also called 
“Colman,” existing, apparently, rather more than 
a century earlier than the one mentioned in the 
above reference. It occurs in Mr. T. F. Kirby’s 
‘ Annals of Winchester College,’ pp. 160-1, and is 
described (from the back of a roll for 1412) as 
“a great brass pot ‘Colman’ with ears and feet.” 
Other similar instances would be — 


Morrozs (8" S. ii. 507).—Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co. have issued during the past month a book 
which I should judge, from a slight acquaintance 
with it, would well answer Mr. Eviiott’s purpose. 
It is called ‘English Folk Rhymes,’ by G. F. 
Northall. The published price is 10s. 6d. 

A. L. Hompsreys, 

187, Piccadilly. 


Mr. Horace Ettiorr may, perbaps, see what 
he wishes for in J. A. Mair’s ‘ Handbook of Pro- 
verbs, English, Scotch, Irish, American, Shak- 
sperian, and Scriptural, and Family Mottoes,’ 


Routledge, s.a., pp. 192, small size (A—N). 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


‘Essex: Hionways, Byways, WATER- 
ways’ (8™ 8. ii. 139, 437, 493).—As I am writing 
away from my books, I am unable to answer in 
detail Mr. Grirrinnoore’s question with regard 
to the “strange architectural freak” of the spire 
of All Saints’ Church, Maldon. But, unless some 
one send a better description, this note may 
serve: The tower (I believe of Norman date) is 
triangular, while the spire is hexagonal. As one 
angle of the tower projects into the body of the 
church, the remarkable effect produced may be 
imagined. I believe this instance is unique. 

Monreriore. 
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Tue Royat Scots Greys S. ii. 509).— 
The concluding lines contain a query respecting 
the colour sorrel. Annandale says the origin of 
the word is doubtful, but the colour is a reddish 
or yellow brown, and was formerly applied to a 
horse; also, that roan is at present restricted to a 
mixture having a decided shade of red. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Life Guards, as now established, were first 
raised May 26, 1788 (Phillips). A sorrel is a 
light-coloured chestnut horse. 

Harotp Mats, Col. 


Painters’ Errors: F S. i. 185, 
217; ii. 337, 456).—Replying to Mr. Inciesy, I 
happened to note especially the use of double f in 
our parish register, which begins at 1561. From 
that time to about 1627 the use of it is common. 
Names of persons and places are written with two 
small f’s made large (if I may use the expression), 
other words with two smaller f’s. But the use is 
by no means invariable. We find all through the 
period ‘‘first,” “fifte,” &c., side by side with 
** flirst,” ffourth,’ &c. We also find the two 
in such compounds as ‘‘twentie-ffirst.” From 
1630 we get the single f only, and the modern 
form of capital, as “ Franke.” R. Hupsoy. 

Lapworth. 


LeatHer Money (8" §. ii. 308, 394,517),—There 
are several leather trade tokens in the Beaufoy 
Collection at the Guildhall, which have been de- 
scribed by J. H. Burn. The most interesting, 
perhepe, are two issued from the Chapter Coffee 

ouse, Paternoster Row. The larger one appears 
to have passed as a groat, being marked with the 
figure 4. They have in the field a mitre. The 
Chapter House was for generations the resort of 
eminent literary people, and a place of meeting for 
London publishers ; and here Charlotte and Anne 
Bronté stayed when they came to town in 1848, 
A few years afterwards it was turned intoa tavern, 
and has been rebuilt quite recently. The old 
nawe still remains on the passage at the side, 
leading into St. Paul’s Churchyard. These leather 
trade tokens have no date, but were probably 
issued before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
for “a leather threepence, Union in Cornhill,” 
occurs in the sale catalogue of the coins and other 
articles of virtt, the property of Peter Birkhead, 
goldsmith and antiquary, deceased, which were 
sold in January, 1743, at his house, the Queen’s 
Head, in Grafton Street, Soho. The Union was 
also a coffee-house. Normay. 


May I mildly protest against the note with this 
heading at the last reference? Anglesey pennies 
and halfpennies of 1788 and thereabouts are very 
common. But I quite fail to see what they have 


S. ii. 364).—In ‘The Returne from 
Parnassus,’ 1597, Luxurioso says :-— 

“ Marrye, all my debte stande chaukt upon the poste 
for liquor! Mine hostis may crosse it if shee will, for I 
have done my devotion! Farewell, mine alone hostis, 
thou shalt heare newes of thy ale-knighte !"—Part i. 
Act I. se. i. Il, 451-4. 

In ‘ The City Match,’ 1639, Dorcas remarks :— 
They say 

You do offend o’ th’ score, and sin in chalk, 

And the dumb walls complain you are behind 

In pension. 

Dodsley, ‘O. E. Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt, vol. xiii, p. 237. 

F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


Portraits Wantep (8 ii. 468).—There 
are many portraits of Robert Car, Earl of Somer- 
set. The Duke of Devonsbire has a picture which 
bears this name. Mr. Jeffrey Whitehead lent a 
miniature of him, by Peter Oliver, to the Bur- 
lington Club in 1889. There is a print of him 
by Simon Pass ; another by Vandergucht ; a third, 
by Houbraken, is among the ‘Illustrious Heads,’ 
but cannot be genuine. Lord Lothian had, or has, 
a head of him at Newbottle, so says Granger. Mr. 
G. Digby Wingfield Digby exhibited a Cornelius 
Jonson of John Digby, first Earl of Bristol, at the 
National Portrait Exhibition, 1866, and has it 
still; likewise a miniature, said to be by Cooper. 
The Rev. W. B. L. Hawkins has a miniature of 
the same peer; Mr. Lumsden Propert is equally 
fortunate. F. G. S. 


Portraits of Robert Car, Earl of Somerset ; 
John Digby, first Earl of Bristol ; and Sir John 
Eliot were exhibited at the Loan Collection of 
National Portraits in 1866, at South Kensington. 
(See Catalogue, Nos. 503, 539, 610.) There is a 
print of Car by Houbraken. G. F. R. B. 


Evans’s ‘Catalogue’ mentions an octavo en- 
graved portrait of John Digby, Earl of Bristol, by 
Cooper ; also one in hat and feather, by Wm. 
Peake, quarto, The latter is mentioned by 
Granger. Engraved portraits of Robert Car, Earl 
of Somerset, by S. Pass and Harding, also one by 
Houbraken, which Granger says is not authentic, 
are included in Evans’s list. Somerset’s portrait 
was published in Smollett’s ‘ History of England,” 
vol. vii. p. 49. J. F. Mansereou. 

Liverpool, 


Tycno Wine, Astrotocer x. 374, 424; 
8 §. ii, 478).—The date of Mrs. Eleanor Wing’s 
death, January 16, 1769, fails to appear at the 
latter reference. Danizt HipweEtt. 


‘Tristram SuHanpy’ §. ii. 304, 372, 494). 
—Mkr. J. Dixon says, at the last reference, that 
he wished in his original note “‘to exhibit the 
strange spectacle of a man—a clergyman, too—dic- 
tating to his wife and daughter passages of 


to do with the “leather money.” R. Hupsoy. 


indecency.” He draws that picture from some 
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words which he quotes from one of Sterne’s 
letters, “ My Lydia helps to copy for me, and my 
wife knits, and listens as I read her chapters”; but 
how does he know what parts Lydia copied, or 
what chapters Sterne read aloud ? 

I must confess that I have read chapters from 
‘Tristram Shandy’ to my wife and daughter; but 
I would ask Mr. Dixon not to assume, asa matter 
of course, that such readings have included “ The 
Abbess of Andouillets,” or any passages containing 
objectionable matter. The question your corre- 
spondent puts to me being, in my opinion, based 
on a supposition, I think it unnecessary to reply 
to it. C. M. P. 


Orrice or Hours or THE BLEsseD 
Virain’ (8 ii. 425).—Montalembert must not 
be supposed to give the earliest use of the popular 
devotion ; for, as Mr. Procter observes in his 
invaluable ‘ History of the Book of Common 
Prayer ’— 

“This was commonly called the Little Office, and 
before the middle of the sixth century was ordered by 
the Popes Gregory III. and Zachary to be sung by cer- 
tain orders of monks in addition to the Divine Office. 
The observance having gradually fallen away, it was 
restored, and the office itself raised, by Peter Damian 
(1056).”"—P. 13, 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


New ‘Lire or Daniet Deror’ §. ii- 
326, 417).—I saw an interesting note in one of 
your numbers lately concerning the above-named 
past celebrity, and thought it might serve a useful 
purpose if I drew the attention of your numerous 
readers to the fact that a fine memorial obelisk has 
been erected to his memory in that many-stoned 
ground the Bunhill Fields cemetery. Here is the 
story of the why and wherefore. 

Inscription, upper part :— 

Daniel De Foe. 
Born 1661. 
Died 1731. 
Author of 
* Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Lower part :— 
This monument is the result of an appeal 
in the ‘ Christian World’ newspaper 
to the boys and girls of England for funds 
to place a suitable or upon the grave 


Daniel De Foe. 
It represents the united contributions of 
seventeen hundred persons. 
Sept* 1870. 
Horner. 
Scu' Bournemouth. 


D. Harrison. 


Grmmace (8" §. ii. 69, 138, 252, 370).—In the 
old Moyamensing prison at Philadelphia the keeper 
used to show a set of irons which, he assured his 
hearers, had been sent to that city in the days of 


the Revolution, to be used, if occasion served, at 
the execution of General Washington. When the 
British army retired the irons were left behind. 
The evident fact that the outfit was intended for a 
much smaller man physically than General Wash- 
ington does not impress the minds of those who 
listen to the story. It is probable that this is the 
only set of gallows irons existing in the United 
States. The punishment of hanging in chains 
does not appear to have been inflicted in this 
country, at all events not since Independence. 
Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


Travian Ipiom (8 S. ii. 445, 498).—In my 
opinion Dr. Cuancz is hardly justified in raising to 
the dignity of an “ idiom” the reprehensible practice 
of putting the singular form of the verb along 
witha plural pronoun. This Tuscan peculiarity is 
animadverted on by Veneroni in a chapter ‘* On 
Improper and Obsolete Words” (‘Italian Master,’ 
London, 1801). He there writes :— 

“ Avoid saying, as the Florentines do, voi dicevi, be- 
cause the termination in v7 is never used but with ¢w in 
the singular. Read those authors who have written «n 
the purity of the Italian language, whom I have quoted at 
the end of this treatise; and all those that have written 
since the origin of that language to the present time, 
and you will see that they disapprove of vot avevi, which 
is a great blunder in the Florentines, and in illiterate 
persons, To convince those that say vot amavi instead 
of voi amavate, I shall only refer them to the remarks 
of Giacomo Pergamini, ‘ Trattato della lingua Italiana,’ 
p. 173 : * La seconda persona dell’ imperfetto nel numero 
del pitt deve easer terminata in vate. E contra questa 
terminazione ricevuta universalmente da, regolati dici- 
tori, hanno alcuni moderni usato di scrivere cantavi, 
vedevi, il che é manifesto errore.’ Ferrante Longobardi, 
in his book entitled, ‘Il torto ed il dritto,’ condemns this 
manner of speaking, voi cantavi, a8 impertinent.” 

It will be seen from this quotation that the so- 
called ‘‘Italian idiom” must have got into the 
good graces of educated Italians with unusual 
rapidity during the century, if it be now—as 
stated by Dr. Cuance’s informant—considered 
pedantic to employ the tense in its correct form. 
The occasional use—or misuse—of the present 
subjunctive for the imperfect subjunctive in 
French is not an analogous case: a nearer French 
equivalent would be que vous aimasses—an im- 
possibility. Nor does Dr. Cuance’s suggestion as 
to the origin of the Italian—or rather Tuscan— 
error appear to me to be altogether satisfactory, as 
Veneroni, in the work above quoted, counsels the 
avoidance of such forms as voi avesti for voi aveste, 
where evidently there is no difference in the 
length of the word to offer in extenuation of the 
blunder. And even as regards facility of pro- 
nunciation, there is no perceptible advantage in 
substituting for eravate? the exasperating form 
eri voi? which, by the way, bas its counterpart in 
the English ‘‘ was you?” 
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other irregularities of Tuscan speech are to be 
found in a grammar prefixed to the second volume 
of Baretti’s ‘ Italian Dictionary.’ 

Mr. Inctesy is mistaken with regard to the 
Italian use of voi when addressing royalty. His 
remarks will doubtless receive attention elsewhere ; 
but perhaps I may be allowed to add a line or 
two respecting some peculiarities of construction 
observed in other idioms in regal and official 
style. In Spanisb, for instance, nos and vos are 
used for nosotros and vosotros, instead of the 
singular, as: ‘‘ Nos Don N., Obispo de Toledo, 
os mandamos.” The second person plural is used 
in Portuguese also in addressing royalty ; both 
Spanish and Portuguese differ, however, from 
Italian in that the adjectives and participles do 
not agree with the attribute, but with the gender 
of the person. Therefore, “ Vostra Maesta é stata 
ingannata” is rendered in Spanish ‘‘ Vuestra 
Magestad ha sido engaiiado,” when addressing a 
king, and ‘‘ engaiiada” in the case of a princess. 

The so-called ‘* plural of majesty ” occurs often 
in Shakespeare: ¢. ‘‘ We ourself will follow in 
the main battle” (‘Rich. IIL.’) ; “In our remove be 
thou at full ourself” (‘ Meas. for Meas.’). A phrase, 
repeatedly used not long ago by the present Pre- 
mier in addressing the Queen, attracted some atten- 
tion, and was at the ume burlesqued by Punch: 
** Mr. Gladstone presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty.” This is exactly in accordance with the 
Spanish formula: “El S-iior G. puesto 4 los 
reales piés de Vuestra Magestad, humildemente 
le ofrece sus respetos,” where the same apparent 
incongruity of persons is reproduced. 

German Court phraseology also presents some 
singular divergences from ordinary rule: “Seine 
Majestiit, der Konig, haben befohlen”; “ Ihre 
Majestiit, die Konigin, sind ausgefahren ” ; ‘wenn 
Thre Majestiit befehlen,” and such like, 

A Portuguese anomaly is the substitution of 
the Spanish article «] for the Portuguese o when 
referring to their king, who is styled el-rei; any 
other king is termed o rei; d’el-rei and do rei differ 
in that the former refers to the King of Portugal 
and the latter to the king of another country. 


J. Youna. 
Glasgow. 


Dr. Antonio Montucci, in his edition of ‘Gali- 
gnani’s Grammar’ (Lond., 1823), observes at p. 
131 :— 

“The solecism vot avevi is now in universal use 
throughout Italy, and cannot be avoided in conversation 
without incurring the charge of [being] an affected 
pedant. Let this be applied to the same person and 
tense of all other verbs.” 

At p. 139 he tells us that, although the academi- 
cians Della Crusca sanction the use of voi eri* in 


* Matched, though only in appearance, by the English 
vulg«rism you was. You is, however, is as unknown as 
pot set. 


common conversation, it “‘ can never pass for cor- 
rect in elegant prose.” 

In Italian books my attention has frequently 
been directed to this idiom, as by Buommattei 
(‘Della Ling. Tose.,’ Milan, 1807, ii. 285, 314) ; 
the author of a ‘ Vocabolario...... per agevolare la 
lettura degli Autori’ (Paris, 1768, s.v. “ Preteriti”); 
an anonymous ‘Gramatica’ (Parma, 177], p. 114); 
Soave (‘Gramatica,’ Milan, 1816, p. 58); Mastro- 
fini (‘ Dizionario...... de’ Verbi,’ Milan, 1830, i. 67, 
76, et passim); Corticelli (‘ Regole...... della Lin- 
gua Tosce.,’ Turin, 1846, pp. 81, 85). It is used 
by Machiavelli not only in verse, but in prose 
(‘Arte della Guerra,’ lib. vii., in ‘Opere,’ Milan, 
1798, viii. 289), Agnolo Firenzuola (‘ La Trinuzia,’ 
III. i.; ‘I Lucidi,’ I. ii.), and Benvenuto Cellini, 
whose editor, Carpani (Milan, 1821, ii. 203), has 
the following note to voi avevi :— 

“T Fiorentini adoperano ordinariamente negli imper- 
fetti de’ verbi la seconda persona del singolare anche per 
la seconda del plurale ; cosi voi eri, voi fosti, voi saresti, 
e simili si leggono epeseo negli Scrittori i pit autorevoli 
in lingua italiana,” 

Here is the conjugation of the imperfect indica- 
tive of essere and avere as given by the Florentine 
Lorenzo Franciosini in his ‘ Vocabolario Italiano 
e Spagnolo’ (Rome, 1620, pp. 10, 19): Io ero, tu 
eri, quello era, noi eramo, voi eri, quello erano. 
To havevo, tu havevi, quello haveva, noi havevamo, 
voi havevi, quelli havevano. All the verbs are 
conjugated in accordance with this paradigm, and 
the assimilation of plural to singular in the second 
person takes place also in the perfect definite in- 
dicative and both past tenses of the subjunctive. 
Franciosini acknowledges no other conjugation. 

Dr. Cancer says that voi with the singular 
verb-form is used in addressing a single individual ; 
but there is no question of numerical restriction 
in the authorities I bave cited. Mastrofini affirms 
unconditionally (i. 68): ‘‘In Firenze non si dice 
altro mai che voi avevi, ed avevate sarebbe affetta- 
zione”; and Nannucci, in his ‘ Analisi de’ Verbi’ 
(Florence, 1843, pp. 144, 145), quotes two verses 
from the younger Buonarotti’s ‘La Tancia,’ in 
which plurality is unquestionable :— 

E come veri prima amiche siate.—II. i, 
O che badavi voi, dismemorati!—YV, v, 


Dr. Cancer's explanation seems to me unex- 
ceptionable save in one point, viz., his assumption 
—the assumption upon which Carpani’s note is 
based—that in vot avevi the singular is used for 
the plural. The use of singular verb-persons for 
plural by old writers, even Tuscan, is of frequent 
occurrence, says the editor of the ‘ Leggenda di 
san Petronio,’ commenting on quilli tene written 
where a modern would write quegli tengono; and 
in verse of the thirteenth century I have met with 
sai for sapete and fai for fate (real plural) and fanno. 
But the example we are considering appears to be 
simply an Italian corruption of Latin habebatis— 
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not a borrowed singular, but a dialectal plural form. 
Prof, Nannucci, at the place already cited, ex- 
hibits the etymological changes in the instance of 
voi amavi as follows: from amabatis to amabati, 
then with elimination of ¢ to amavai (cf. Spanish 
amabais), and finally, with syncope of a for facility 
of pronunciation, to amavi, For avevi the process 
would be habebatis, habebati, havevai, havevi. As 
to the singular tu amavi, Nannucci observes that 
whereas its true form was amava (Latin amabas) 
the change to -t was determined by the person- 
ending of the present (tw amt). The idiom appears 
to have passed into familiar Tuscan speech from 
the Florentine, where, as I have shown, it was in 
high literary honour ; but Nannucci says it was 
not wholly confined to the Florentines, and quotes 
the following verses— 
Sospira il core quando mi sovvene 
Che voi m’amavi, ed ora non m'amate— 

from Fra Guittone, the Aretine poet commemorated 
by Dante in the ‘Purgatorio.’ Dante himself 
never uses this idiom, and it is worth noting that 
he blames Guittone “ et quosdam alios” as “ nun- 
quam in vocabulis atque constructione desuetos 
plebescere ” (‘ De Vulg. Elog.,’ i. 13). 

My objection to Dr. Caance’s explanation, 
however, does not affect his theory; for the popu- 
lace do not talk etymology, and doubtless use 
avevi instead of avevate for the reason he assigns. 
It is the sound of the longer word that is disliked 
by people so addicted to word-clipping. Not 
éramo is in use for the same reason. Any one 
saying eravamo “sarebbe da tutti forse burlato” 
(Buommattei, ii. 314). Oddly enough, the people 
fail here to be more accurate than the grammarians 
only by reason of their throwing back of the 
accent under the influerce of the third person 
érano. The poets, with whom eramo is in 
general use, always keep the accent in the right 
position, i.¢, on the penultimate. F, Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


“Vere” (8 i, 294, 341, 442, 462; ii. 177, 
414, 476).—The last communication under this 
head requires that I should say that the replies to 
my query have been instructive. While thank- 
ing those who were good enough to give them, I 
may say that there was no intention of discourtesy 
when I wrote in May last. F. J. 


Sir Gzorce Downtne (8 §. ii. 464).—Pepys 
has several entries, all more or less prejudiced. 
Sir George was a trimmer. January 28, 1659/60, 
he was to sail for Holland, salary 1,8001. per 
annum. He was knighted in Holland, May 21, 
1660. He arrests three regicides on March 12, 
1611/2, “like a perfidious rogue.” As some com- 
pensation we find, May 27, 1667, that he was 
‘active and a man of business, and values him- 
self upon having of things do well under his hand.” 

A. Hau. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep §, ii. 
489).— 
Those white souls 
Who give themselves for others all their years 
In trivial tasks of Pity. 
Lewis Morrie, ‘ Epic of Hades,’ ed, 12, 
1881, p. 264. 
W. B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Attis of Caius Valerius Catullus. Translated into 
English Verse, with Dissertation, &c., by Grant 
Allen, B.A. (Nutt.) 

To his Bibliothéque de Carabas”. Mr. Nutt bas added 

the text of the ‘ Attis,’ a translation by Mr. Grant Allen, 

with an introduction and dissertations on “ The Myth of 

Attis,” on “ The Origin of Tree Worship,” and on “ The 

Galliambic Metre,” by the same eloquent, erudite, and 

assiduous ex-Postmaster of Merton College. Like the 

previous volumes of the series, it is a treasure to the 
bibliophile, a book on which the hand lingers caress- 
ingly. It is, moreover, a valuable addition to 
scholarship and an important contribution to folk-lore. 
Into all he has to eay upon the galliambic metre there 
is no strong temptation to follow a writer who is always 
ingenious and always modest, if not always thoroughly 
convincing. In respect to the myth of Attis and the 
origin of tree worship, all that Mr. Allen has to say is of 
deepest interest and significance. Starting from the 
point of view of Mr, Herbert Spencer in deriving poly- 
theism from ghost worship and ancestor worship, and 
accepting the theory of Mr, Frazer, in ‘The Golden 

Bough,’ that Attis was originally a tree spirit, Mr, Allen 

carries out his argument as to the close relationship 

between ancestor worship, stone worship, tree worship, 

“and the cult of the corn spirit in his various forms as 

man or animal, pine tree or cedar.’’ To explain in a few 

sentences the manner in which Mr. Allen arrives at this 
conclusion is obviously impossible. There are few readers 
who follow his argument, luminously expressed, without 
yielding to his reasoning. With admirable lucidity 
he traces to their source the various forms of sacrifice 
collected in Mr. Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ and lately 
dealt with briefly by us in reviewing Mr. Baring Gould’s 

‘ Curious Survivals,’ and he establishes his position that 

to understand the origin of tree worship “we must 

directly affiliate it upon primitive ancestor or ghost 
worship, of which it is an aberrant and highly specialized 
offshoot.” Most warmly do we commend to our readers 

a noble and far-reaching book. 


English Writers —An Attempt towards a History of 
English Literature. By Heury Morley, LL.D, Vol. IX, 
Spenser and his Time. (Cassell & Co.) 

We are glad to welcome another instalment of Prof. 

Morley’s magnum opus. The book opens with a curious 

slip. “ Edmund Spenser,” Prof. Morley tells us, in the 

first sentence, “ was born in Lancashire.” A few pages 


further on he assures us that he was certainly born in 
London. Though Spenser appears to have belonged to 
a family of that name which had long been resident in 
North-east Lancashire, his parentage is more or less 
conjectural, and no record of his birth has been dis- 
covered. Spenger himself names London as the place of 
| his birth in the ‘ Prothalamion,' while tradition fixes the 
spot at East Smithfield, near the Tower. The book is 
| full of interesting matter, and should be widely read, 
Besides Spenser, who is the principal figure in these 
| pages, we make the acquaintance of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
| Sir Philip Sidney, Wiltiam Camden, Richard Hakluyt, 
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John Lyly, George Peele, Robert Greene, Christopher 
Marlowe, Richard Hooker, and a host of other worthies 
more or less known to fame. We miss the “ Last Leaves, 

which have always been a feature of the “ English 
Writers,” and the bibliography, which was deferred from 
the eigath volume, is still absent, We trust that Prof. 
Morley will be able to find room for it in the next 
volume, which is to treat of ‘ Shakespeare and his Time. 


Stoke d’Abernon: its Church and Manor, (Privately 
rinted.) 

we have here, in a thin and handsomely illustrated 
volume, an account, historical, antiquarien, and artistic, 
of what, in spite of restorations, must be regarded as one 
of our most interesting parish churches. It is written 
in a becoming spirit of reverence, and supplies the kind 
of information we should be glad to possess with regard 
to scores of other churches of the class. Both the inside 
and the outside of the church are depicted, and two 
monumental brasses of unique interest are reproduced 
and described, as are other objects of interest. The 
workmanship is thorough, and we can only commend to 
local antiquaries an imitation of this important work, 
zealously and anonymously accomplished. 


ierurgia ; or, the Holy Sacrijice of the Mass. With 
sre and Dissertations by Daniel Rock, D.D. Third 

Edition, revised by W. H. Weale. 2 vols. (Hodges.) 
Tue first edition of Dr. Rock's well-known book on the 
ceremonial of the Eucharistic service was published well- 
nigh sixty years ago, It was soon succeeded by « second. 
Both have become so scarce that when copies occur 
for sale they commonly realize much more than the 

iginal price. 
"ie. Weale has done a service to the public by bring- 
ing out this new edition. He has done little more than 
correct the text and in a few instances enlarge the notes, 
except in the case of the annotations on the rubrics of the 
miseal. We do not doubt that these are in almost every 
case improvements, but we wish that Mr. Weale had 
furnished the reader with some means of distinguishing 
between the work of the author and his editor. Half 
of the work is devoted to the theology of the Latin 
Church. With this‘ N. & Q.’ bas no concern; but the 
rest is of the greatest importance for every antiquary 
whose tastes lead him in the direction of the medieval 
Church and her offices. 

Dr. Rock was by far the greatest of English ritualists, 
using the word in its true meaning of one learned in 
ritual, Until the issue of ‘ Hierurgia’ there was no 
book in our language which gave any reasonable in- 
formation as to the old rites and the objects connected 
with them. The most cultured people fell into what 
would now be considered the strangest mistakes, One 
eminent poet speaks of a cross as a crucifix, and another 
makes one of his characters talk of seeing an archbishop 
celebrate mass ina cope. Since those days many books 
of a not dissimilar kind have appeared, but not one of 
them has in any way superseded Dr. Rock’s monu- 
mental work, He had not only a thorough knowledge 
of the ritual of medizval England, but had also spent 
many years in the study of that of Italy, France, and 
the churches of the East. The engravings given of the 
vestments of the Greek clergy will be found most useful 
by those who desire to trace the ancient vestments up to 
their earliest forms. ae 

It is not possible for ue to give in the space at our 
command an idea of the treasure of knowledge of all 
kinds to be found in these volumes, and we are sorry to 
find that the index furnishes but a very imperfect key 
tothem. It ought to have been more copious. ; 

We believe that the same publisher is about to issue 
a new edition of Dr, Rock’s ‘ Church of our Fathers,’ a 


work even more important for English readers than the 
one before us. We trust that when it appears it may 
have copious additional annotations, and that in every 
case the new matter may be distinguished from tbe old. 


The Ancient Laws of Wales, By the late Hubert 
Lewis. Edited by J. E. Lloyd. (Stock.) 
We have been in the habit of calling ourselves Anglo- 
| Saxons, and assuming that all our institutions were 
derived from a Teutonic source. The late Mr. Kemble, 
Sir Francis Palgrave, and other students of the first 
rank have given currency to this idea. It was no fault 
of theirs; they were far too well instructed to assume 
that all our institutions came from Germanic sources ; 
but careless readers with a prejudice in favour of those 
things which were easily grasped by the understanding 
have jumped to the conclusion that they rejected every- 
thing upon which they have not dwelt at length. This 
— against everything Celtic has been fostered 
y the wild surmises of certain Welsh and Irish men, 
who have written in a way to lead people to suppose 
that they believed that all our institutions came from 
Celtic sources, The fact is, as every unprejudiced 
modern must admit, the Celts and the Teutons were 
very near kinsmen, and their institutions much alike. 
The Celts seem to have arrived in this island before 
their Teutonic cousins, but the relationship was so close 
that it does not appear likely that we shall ever be able to 
separate those things which are derived either from one 
stock or the other, The late Mr. Lewis did a great service 
to historical science by showing that it is possible—pro- 
bable, in fact—that many of the institutions which we 
are in the habit of regarding as more especially Teu- 
tonic may with equal probability be derived from Celtic 
sources. It is impossible to follow him step by step, 
but we may remark that no student of institutions can 
for the future afford to overlook his chapters on “ The 
Hundred and the Riding,” on “ Manor Courts,” and on 
“Trial by Jury.” They are all of them important con- 
tributions to knowledge. We cannot say so much for 
all other parts of the volume. The chapter on “ Com- 
mon Fields and Local Nomenclature” contains state- 
ments which we fee! bound to question. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes tw 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Sanparper (“ Children’s Hospital ”).—The phrase you 
quote is grammatical. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Just commenced, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Entitled 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


BY 


MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘Cross Currents,’ ‘ A Mist of Error,’ ‘ Her Inheritance,’ ‘ A Social Success,’ 


‘ Kitty's Victim,’ ‘An Outstanding Debt,’ &c. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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The WANDERING JEW: a Poem. By) NEW THREE-AND.SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 6s a Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 

= The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark TWAIN, 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. st miustrations by Hal Hurst and'Dan Heard 
gilt top, 6s The Fats of HERBERT WAYNE. By E. J, 

E By AUSTIN Dor- GOODMAN, Author of Too Curious.’ 

FOUR RENCHWOMEN. Crown S8vo. buckram, gilt! MY FLIRTATIONS. By MARGARET WYNMAN, 
top, 6s Shortly. With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge 

HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION OF WORKS BY The DOWNFALL. By Emite Zota. Translated 

NATURE NEAR | by ERNEST A. Third Edition. 

The LIFE of the FIELDS. — |The DREAM. By Emite Zoua. Translated b 
ram, gilt top, 6s. each » 

BLOOD-ROYAL. By GRANT ALLEN h 

The POETS and NATURE: Reptiles, Fishes, “The Tents of Shem.’ 7 » See a 
end Insecta. By PHIL ROMIXSON. Crown ove, | SUSY. By Bret Harte. With a Frontispiece 
Also, uniform, by the SAME AUTHOR, crown Svo,. cloth extra, and Vignette a A. Gatetie 

6s. each A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By STRANGE 
WINTER, Author of ‘ Cavalry Life,’ &c. With 34 Illustrations. 


The POETS’ BIRDS. | The rests BEASTS. PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker. 


The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST- 4 BIRD of PASSAGE. By B. M. Croker. 
TARLE. and The PROFESSOR at the BREAKPAST-TABLE. By 
(New Volume of “The POCKET DIANA BARRINGTON. By B. M. Croker. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
LIBRARY Post Svo. half bound, 2s (Shortly 
PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Croker. 
LONDON. By Watrsr Besant. With 124 Ilus- OKER. 
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